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Let’s Talk Death 


What language can we talk to the 
Russians? The men responsible for our 
foreign policy loathe the idea of sitting 
down with them again to negotiate on 
atomic control, international disarma- 
ment, peace with Germany and Japan 
—anything that has been or may be- 
come a subject for Russian-American 
discussion. The U. S. representatives 
remember only too well what has hap- 
pened over and over again since 1945. 
Their ears are still ringing with Vishin- 
sky’s nerve-wracking tirades. They still 
suffer the agony of the minutes, the 
hours, and the days of unendurable 
listening. 

There is no use talking democracy to 
the Russians: They mean “people’s 
democracy.” There is no use discussing 
peace with them: They do not stand 
by the pacts they sign. Everything we 
say they distort; every mote they find 
in our eye they denounce as a gigantic 
beam. Spare us the torture of another 
try, our leaders say. 


- 


Who can blame them? And at the 
same t ne who can blame the millions 
of peor'e in our country and in every 


countr: 
more t: 


who want to have at least one 
', for the hydrogen bomb may 
be reac » any time, and when it is, any- 
thing ray set it off. As Senator Mc- 
OM tas put it, as practically every 
man ar | woman in the world puts it, 
“What re we going to do about it?” 
One ing is certain: The Russians, 
4% well 1s we, belong to the human 
. So far Lysenko has not produced 

any rad -al variation from the type of 
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creature that, according to the Bible, 
God made in His own image. They 
have another thing in common with 
us: They, as well as we, hate death. 


Moreover, an atomic war would al- 
most certainly destroy what the Com- 
munist leaders are most anxious to 
capture—us and all our productive 
equipment. Actually, as the people 
who know constantly tell us, the re- 
lease of a fairly large number of man- 
made chunks of sun would render the 
earth unfit for any form of life. Stalin, 
the man who fathered the theory of 
“socialism in one country,” is certainly 
aware of the fact that an atomic war 
would lead to the death of one planet. 

On this awareness we can rely—not 
on any common ideal, nor on any Rus- 
sian signature. An anti-suicide com- 
pact—just that—is imperative for the 
Russians as well as ourselves. Let’s call 
it “The Animal Compact.” 

The Russians are engaged in an ex- 
periment to reduce man to an autom- 
aton and his thinking to the playing 
of phonograph records. For our part, 
we cherish freedom and cannot live 
without it. The Russians are not inter- 
ested in freedom, but they are inter- 
ested in food and tractors. They know 
they must reach a high national stand- 
ard of living if they are to verify the 
Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist doctrine. 
Our system can provide human beings 
with better food, better lodgings, better 
living conditions, than all the Russian 
Five Year Plans. Our system constant- 
ly grows and changes; it is inventive 
and creative. When it works well, it 
makes men free. Because of the superi- 


ority that freedom gives us, it is up to 
us to take the initiative in removing the 
threat of planetary death and in help- 
ing all the people of the world—at least 
those who want to be helped—raise 
their standard of living. 

Let’s not talk peace or world govern- 
ment to the Russians—just death and 
the standard of living. It is not a ran- 
som of fifty or a thousand billion dol- 
lars, that can save us and the rest of the 
human race, but the determination to 
use all the know-how and the heart we 
have to shake off this universal fright 
and show human beings all over the 
world that life can be made worth 
living. 

In the meantime, it would be ad- 
visable to eliminate all contacts with 
the Russians that lead only to exasper- 
ating friction and waste of time. Let’s 
talk to them only about the barest facts 
of death and life. They can catch up 
with us in manufacturing bombs, but 
in improving the conditions of life we 
have a head start on them that they 
will never overcome. 
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What’s Wrong with Acheson? 


Even those who consider Dean Ache- 
son our best Secretary of State since 
Henry Stimson often complain that he 
is not positive or assertive enough, that 
his voice is not pitched high enough to 
reach the people and give them the 
reassuring feeling that he is taking 
them into his confidence. Every one 
of his major statements shows the 
breadth of his vision and the depth of 
his understanding. But even when he 
approaches eloquence, his abiding de- 
votion to ideals and moral principles 
seems to make him shy away from ser- 
monizing or rhetoric. 

Perhaps this is what is wrong with 
Secretary Acheson: He is the kind of 
man who has a great deal to say, but 
under no circumstances can bring him- 
self to hire a hall. 
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Thinking-Machines 


lo the Editor: I agree wholeheartedly with 
Mr. Dwight Macdonald that he has “no 
special qualifications” for making the 
“sweeping criticism” of the New York 
Times which he nevertheless had the te- 
merity to make in your issue of February 14. 

Referring to the Times as “the country’s 
most respected newspaper,” Macdonald (I 
shall not make the mistake of “reinforming” 
anyone that he was “christened Dwight”) 
writes that “It prints more news than any 
other paper in the world” and concurs in 
the widespread opinion that “the Times 
is wholly free from bias, slanting, suppres- 
sion, and special-pleading.” But that is only 
saying what everybody already knows. In 
order to shock his readers into finishing his 
article, which, as he Times, 
“takes far too long to read for what is in 
it,” he deplores the Times’s “lack of critical 
discrimination” and that it fails to 
present “a clear or coherent picture of the 
day's news.” 

It would hardly be sporting to advise 
Macdonald where to look for newspapers 
whose “critical discrimination” is unswerv- 
ing and whose “picture of the day’s news” 
is so clear as to be unmistakable to even 
the stupidest reader. His recommendations 
for a rigid departmentalization of all 
human activities in newspaper coverage are 
as old and as unrealistic as that peculiar 
American institution, the news magazine. 

Finally Dwight Macdonald (what the 
hell!) asks querulously if it’s fair for the 
readers to be expected “to do all the work 
on the Times.” There are still a few people 
(and a few newspapers) who believe that 
it’s up to the citizens of a democracy to fig- 
ure out the answers for themselves on the 
basis of the facts given them. It’s a com- 
plicated business, to be sure, but there 
seems to be no reliable short cut. We should 
be thankful for the overgenerous Times 
and suspicious of the facile oversimplifica- 
tions that come from the efficient thinking- 
machines Macdonald prizes so highly. 

JANET KAMMERER 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Reflections at Sundown 


To the Editor: It appears to me that 
Llewellyn White, in his otherwise excellent 
article on the sale of the New York Sun, 
entitled “The Sun Down,” in your 
February 14 issue, misses certain points. 

\ salient one is the utter demolition of 
what I shall call the Old Sports Page Myth 
—the superstition, in the newspaper busi- 
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ness, that an outstanding sports page will 
bring in circulation where all else fails. 
Certainly, the Sun had by far the best 
sports page of the New York afternoon 
papers; indeed, there has hardly been a 
sports department in any metropolitan daily 
—with the exception of the Herald Tribune 
before Stanley Woodward was fired—that 
was anywhere close to it. The Sun’s sports- 
writers were literate men; one can only 
hope that all of them land excellent berths. 

By contrast, one must say that the spade- 
work put in by certain columnists of the 
defunct journal looked very much like 
gravedigging. One now reads that at least 
two of them have been snapped up eagerly 
by other afternoon newspapers whose ed- 
itors, evidently, never had heard of Jonah. 
Those columnists’ persistent advocacy of the 
principles of Hoover and Landon evoke 
revival of the old wheeze: “They'll never 
replace the hearse.” 

Most important of all, the Sun grew 
away from the city that gave it sustenance: 
Its local coverage—with the exception of 
a Pulitzer Prize series on waterfront crime 
(mentioned by Mr. White in his article)— 
ranged frem nil to laughable. If you really 


want to know what killed the Sun look at 
its last front-page-above-the-fold. Two of 
the five stories there are local and staff- 
written—on the demise of the Sun_ itself; 
the other three are what ruined the paper 
—bloodless, pallid stuff straight off the As. 
sociated Press teletype. 

Now, AP may be, as it boasts, “the date. 
line of reliability”; but it is also the date- 
line of dullness, and its over-use by a 
newspaper indicates non-enterprise and/or 
short-sighted economy on the part of the 
publisher. So prevalent was the AP dateline 
in the Sun during its declining years that 
I was faintly surprised not to see it on 
the stories of the Sun’s fold-up. (Now that 
the AP’s chief New York repository is gone, 
one wonders where the denizens of the 
Associated Press Building in Rockefeller 
Center will look locally to see their yawn- 
provokers in print.) 

In short, it appears to me that Sundown 
was brought on not so much by a rotation 
of the earth (as your secondary headline 
implies) as by the slow eclipse of a good 
editorial staff by the business department. 

A. H. Epwaros 
New York City 
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Fascism in Our Neighborhood 


For the last few years, “global’’ has 
been the word. There is always 
one such word making the rounds 
—endowed, like John L. Lewis's 
District 50, with a catch-all quali- 
ty. Ten or twelve years ago the 
word was “hemispheric.” 

The idea of hemispheric isolationism, with its 
trappings of good neighborliness and good will 
among all Americans, North and South, had been 
lingering throughout the prewar New Deal. It was 
thought then that the solidarity of the twenty-two 
American nations, all respecting each other's sover- 
eignty, juridical equality, and ways of living, repre- 
sented a pattern that the rest of the world had not 
been wise enough to adopt. When the Second World 
War began, and the leading New Dealers had to ac- 
knowledge its global character, the idea of hemi- 
spheric isolation was taken over by a large section of 
the anti-New Deal America-Firsters. During the 
war, when we needed the Latin American nations on 
our side, hemispheric solidarity—not isolationism— 
and inter-American good will became the tenets of 
a U.S.-sponsored, all-American creed. That was the 
time when it was decided to rechristen Sixth Avenue 
in New York Avenue of the Americas. 

Since 1945 the flurry of good neighborliness seems 
to have died down. The people south of the Rio 
Grande bitterly resent this. During the war many 
Latin Americans were inclined to look upon the 
representatives of U. S. economic or promotion agen- 
cies, who filled the hotels of their capitals, as carpet- 
baggers. But they were strange carpetbaggers, who 
handed out wealth instead of pocketing it. Their 
presence created misgivings; but their leaving was 
sorely felt. The same people who had the misgiv- 
ings now cannot forgive us for the soreness. From 
Pearl Harbor to V-] Day, the most thoughtful Latin 
Americans knew that if their countries were spared 
by war, they would not be spared by peace, and that 
with the coming of peace the North American Santa 
Claus would have to spread his bounty over a big 
and needy world. 

These fears have been largely vindicated. In our 
own country public opinion does not seem to know 
what to make of Latin America—whether it is a 
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superfluous continent that two world wars have 
passed by or an oversized island of peace, filled with 
good neighbors and good customers. It would be 
wiser on our part to be neither cynical nor sentimen- 
tal about Latin America, but hard-boiled and kind, 
for there is fascism down there, or something that 
looks very much like it. And wherever there is fas- 
cism, Communism is just around the corner. 


The Belated Coming-of-Age 
When everything is said, the good-neighbor poli: 


cy has been a success. Perhaps we are not loved as 
much as we would like in Latin America, but we are 
no longer distrusted. Ever since the Administration 
of Woodrow Wilson, our government has proved 
that it can deal on a basis of equality with countries 
unequal to us in wealth and power. The record 
of the good-neighbor policy unquestionably proves 
that in our political and business dealings with na 
tions smaller and poorer than our own we have 
learned how to avoid entirely colonialism and im- 
perialism. 

The dominant fact in present-day Latin Ameria 
is the ever-increasing, all-pervasive North Americat 
influence. Intelligent Latin Americans have become 
aware of the time lag in the development of their 
own countries. The obvious standard by which to 
measure their lag is the United States. This is a fact 
to which some of them are reconciled and some art 
not. But it is a fact. 

The urge to catch up marks the beginning of it- 
dustrialism in countries which are just starting to 
take possession of themselves and measure their eco 
nomic potential. It marks the beginning of national 
existence, because it is only in our day that modem 
means of communication and transportatior hav 
given nations a chance for economic development 
Everything seems to be at the beginning in the ne 
tional spheres of activity. But this is happening jus 
at the time when the interdependence of nations ap 
pears at least as important as their independenct 
and when the economic absurdity of many bowndar} 
lines has become glaring. 

Some of the most acute Latin American prcblem 
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are a result of this belated coming-of-age. Others 
can be found in countries that have had full expe- 
rience with industrialism and democracy. Perhaps 
the most serious of these problems is the breakdown 
of political parties in nearly all the nations where 
the multi-party system ever had a trial. The mid- 
dle class is expected to be strengthened whenever 
industrialism really gets under way; but unfortu- 
nately the traditional parties of the middle class, the 
so-called radicals, have proved as ineffectual in Ar- 
gentina and in several other Latin American coun- 
tries as they did in France. It is frequently said 
that the United States should encourage the demo- 
cratic forces in Latin America. But the trouble is 
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men § that the old democratic parties are dying out and the 
kind, young new democratic forces have not yet had a 
that chance to gain power. 
s fas 
Fascsm—Latin Version 
These conditions are ideal for the growth of fas- 
_— cism. Fascism grows whenever the democratic po- 
poli: B litical parties decay and their leaders appear unfit to 
ed 8B rule. It grows when a nation is advanced enough 
ve are § to have such typical democratic institutions as trade 
ration § unions, compulsory education, and organs for the 
roved planning and control of the national economy—in- 
nti & stitutions that fascism captures and runs to per- 
record B petuate its grip on the nation. 
prove Fascism is democracy without freedom—an organ- 
ith na & ized, well-disciplined attempt to disassociate the 
> have ® means of democracy from its aims and to use the 
id i § means against the aims. We have fascism whenever 
__— nation tries to find parochial, strictly nationalistic 
meri@ ® solutions to world-wide problems—like resisting 
erica! § Communism, striking a balance of power between 
pecom’ ® capital and labor, establishing a national economy 
f the ® entirely independent of that of other nations. When 
hich 0B a country attempts to segregate itself from the rest 
s a fact ® of the world and to run itself as if it were the world, 
me ae ® then we have fascism. Finally, we have fascism 
__ — Whenever some violence and much trickery succeed 
g of IF in eli ting popular enthusiasm for the régime and 
ting '§ its idc'ized leader. For ultimately, the power of the 
eT €C°® fascist dictator comes from the support of the de- 
rational ® bauch-4 and deluded people. 
mode" ® If th se are the distinctive characteristics of fascism, 
or. have it is di icult to escape the conclusion that at least one 
opmen'® Latin American nation is fascist—Argentina, the 
the 0% most e-onomically progressive and socially advanced 
ing YH of ther all. For in Argentina we can find: (a) paral- 
tions af ysis in 1e democratic political parties; (b) democra- 
endenct® tic ins: :utions used for anti-democratic aims; (c)a 
oundal)& so-calle > new political and social system called Pe- 
tonism or “justicialismo”; and, finally, (d) a dicta- 
yr blems 





lorship supported by large sections of the people. 
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Fascism is a horrible and still much-misused word. 
It certainly cannot be applied to the petty, old- 
fashioned tyrannies that have plagued most of the 
Latin American nations ever since their liberation 
from Spain. Nearly every Latin American country 
has a constitution modeled on that of the United 
States—imitation institutions typical of imitation 
democracies. The process of imitation has been 
characteristic of Latin American political evolution, 
but too few countries have enjoyed spells of demo- 
cratic life. Now Franco and Perén have become 
models for actual or would-be dictators. There is 
a new pattern now, a new look that Latin American 
dictatorship is happy to assume. 

Latin American fascism, as embodied and pro- 
moted by Peron, has little to do with the extreme 
and repulsive type of Hitlerian fascism. It is much 
closer to Mussolini's pattern. Indeed, Perén’s régime 
is exactly at the 1925 stage of Italian fascism—before 
the bloody purge that followed Matteotti’s murder. 
If Perén is to be taken seriously, his régime is now 
about to get tougher and bloodier. 

In the Latin type of fascism, people can still, if 
they feel like it, express their devotion to the régime 
with their tongues visibly in their cheeks, and the 
inner wickedness and corruption are frequently cov- 
ered up by clownish stunts. However it must be 
granted that even in the flamboyant history of Ital- 
ian fascism there is nothing that can be compared to 
the antics of the two Peréns—Mr. and Mrs.—co-stars 
in a rendition of the welfare state produced on the 
style of pre-First World War Viennese operettas. 

The way of all fascism when it grows old and 
faces difficulties is to harden its internal tyranny and 
expand at the expense of neighboring nations. It 
also perpetuates a habit of servility or at least 
moral duplicity in people. This the Communists 
know quite well and appreciate. It has made them 
work hand in hand with the reactionary dictatorial 
leaders against the distraught democrats in several 
Latin American countries like Peru, Brazil, and 
Argentina. They are now at work in the Caribbean, 
which is our own back yard. 

If Communism gains strength in Latin America 
the anti-Communist régimes will draw closer to us. 
Perhaps Perén may emerge some day as a good 
neighbor and ask that our military and financial 
assistance be extended to him, as well as to the semi- 
fascist or pre-fascist dictators in the other Latin 
American republics. Perhaps we may sometime ex- 
pect a new flurry of good will in our own country 
and in the Southern Hemisphere. Yet we should 
know by now, after the Kuomintang defeat, that 
our greatest danger lies not in the strength of our 
enemies but in the weakness of the governments that 
come to our side and claim to be our friends. 

—Max ASCOLI 


Peronism: Fact and F antasy 

















1. Juan and Evita mn Action 


The newcomer to Argentina will find 
plenty of things that remind him of 
certain recent European governments. 
He will see plastered on every public 
building, no matter how small the 
town, a large and dazzling likeness of 
Evita Perén, often captioned “The 
Lady of Hope.” Frequently these por- 
traits are accompanied by outsize pho- 
tographs of Perén as well. Before long, 
if the newcomer is in Buenos Aires, he 
will be treated to a government-mobil- 
ized “loyalty rally,” which will most 
likely be celebrating the fall of the 
aristocracy and all other opposition, 
and will probably be presided over by 
the President himself, who on these 
occasions employs every trick he can 
muster. Not the least of these is the 
histrionic talent of his wife. 

This husband-and-wife act, and the 
entire direction of the Perén Presi- 
dency, make for a highly polished pro- 
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duction, every line of it obviously welli- 
rehearsed. The Peréns’ is a very tough 
routine. They try, first of all, to please, 
and it is only when they fail to please 
that they resort to other methods of 
gaining support. 

Even then, Perén often seems to pre- 
fer less-violent techniques. Although 
his régime has been known to resort to 
police persecution and even concen- 
tration camps, it would rather subdue 
its foes by threatening to take away 
their money or their means of making 
a living. Such tactics are usually just 
as effective as those of a Gestapo. 

The government has several shrewd 
techniques for bringing business around 
to its way of thinking. It has the whip 
hand over import and export permits, 
and has not hesitated to use it. With- 
holding public contracts is another 
method of control, and if neither of 
these work, there is always the arbitrary 


fine, as employed in the case of the vast 
Bemberg establishment including tex- 
tile mills and breweries, which was 
recently subjected to the largest fine in 
Argentine history—86 million pesos. 

General Perén puts up a show o 
democracy, but it is not a convincing 
one. Though ballots are usually count- 
ed correctly, campaigns are far from 
free. Argentina’s privately-owned, gov- 
ernment-controlled radio stations, for 
example, know that they can scll time 
only to the Perénist party. Many oppo 
sition newspapers have been closed of 
one pretext or another (favorite prt 
text: that they failed to observe unital) 
laws). Those independent pap: rs tha! 
are still alive cannot print op) sition 
campaign speeches without risking 
prosecution under the law for »idding 
“shows of disrespect to officials.” 

Perén professes to desire oppositio?. 
if it is, indeed, “constructive” 
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which he seems to mean ineffective. 
Take, for example, the case of Augus- 
tin Rodriguez Araya, a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, who put up a 
very effective campaign for the gover- 
norship of Santa Fé province last year. 
He not only attacked the local Perén- 
ists with vigor, but also unloosed some 
highly poisonous darts in the direction 
of the President and his wife. He al- 
most won the election, whereupon the 
Peronist majority in Congress expelled 
him from the Chamber of Deputies. He 
is now tending bar across the river in 
Montevideo. 

An Argentine obviously must be 
careful of the manner in which he re- 
fers to the Peréns and their Adminis- 
tration. It has long been understood 
that Sefora Perén cannot be publicly 
discussed except in complimentary 
terms. It is unwise to delve too deeply 
into her background, to mention where 
and under what circumstances she was 
born, or to speculate about how this 
young woman, who four or five years 
ago was an extra in movies and radio, 
has become, among other things, the 
proprietor of a newspaper and a fancy 
apartment house. 

The possessions of the Perdéns are 
definitely off limits in public talk. Re- 
cently, a mere mention of the fact that 
President Perén owns a forty-acre 
estate, with a swimming pool and an 
elaborate house, cost another deputy, 
Atilio E. Gattaneo, his job. He, too, 
turned up in Montevideo. Later, a com- 
plete fifteen-minute work stoppage was 
called in Buenos Aires out of deference 
to the President’s wounded feelings. 
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in a sort of feline way, Evita does quite 
a lot of the dirty work on her own. 

A case in point concerns Juan Atilio 
Bramuglia, until last August Perén’s 
Foreign Minister. Bramuglia was an 
ex-Socialist, loyal to the President, 
scrupulously honest, and, as was amply 
shown when he was President of the 
United Nations Security Council, ex- 
tremely able. That fact made him dan- 
gerous. Should the army, for example, 
become restless, a generals’ junta might 
pick Bramuglia to succeed Perén. Bra- 
muglia was too valuable to dismiss, and 
some way had to be found to clip his 
wings. Evita did the trick. She simply 
ordered that no Perénist paper—and 
that meant all but two of Buenos Aires’s 
sixteen dailies—was to mention Bra- 
muglia’s name or print his picture. 
This conspiracy of silence about his 
work in Paris and after his return home 
began to get on Bramuglia’s nerves. He 
“forced” Perén to “accept” his resigna- 
tion. 

Another one of Evita’s assignments 
is controlling all Argentine charities, 
which she does through an organiza- 
tion called the Social Aid Foundation 
of Eva Maria Duarte de Perén, which 
was organized about a year and a half 
ago, and has run almost all of the old 
charity organizations out of business. 
When the Argentine Red Cross at- 
tempted to send supplies to earthquake 
victims in Ecuador, no exit permit was 
issued until the label Ayuda Social de 
Eva Maria Duarte de Perén was 
stamped on them. 

The receipts of the Social Aid Foun- 
dation are enormous and_ unlisted. 


Every union getting a pay raise—and 
in the inflationary economy of Argen- 
often—subscribes 
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month of all its members’ raises to the 
foundation. Firms with wage ques- 
tions being arbitrated find it politic to 
offer special contributions. Shortly 
after a candy company called “Mumu” 
turned down a “suggestion” for a sub- 
stantial contribution to the Social Aid 
Foundation, inspectors “discovered” 
that the company had violated numer- 
ous sanitary regulations. The plant was 
closed, and had to buy back from re- 
tailers all the candy it had previously 
sold. 


Without doubt, Juan Perén is a man 
of many pretensions. He enjoys show- 
ing off his (and his ghost writers’) 
learning—in long speeches about the 
art of government and the meaning of 
life. Once in such a discourse, about 
Cervantes and Don Quixote, he made 
at least a dozen references to obscure 
literary works. On .another occasion, 
speaking before a group of philosophy 
teachers, he mentioned and quoted 
some eighteen philosophers. Old 
friends were somewhat surprised at 
this show of erudition. 

It was during his speech to the phi- 
losophers that Perén first defined the 
“third position,” or “justicialismo,” his 
new philosophy of government, which 
he murkily describes as midway be- 
tween Marx and Hegel, and thus 
midway between Communism on the 
one hand and capitalism on the other. 
His most frequently asserted claim is 
that justicialismo has created a “social- 
ly just, economically free, and polit- 
ically sovereign Argentina.” By his 
purchase (at very high prices, during 
flush postwar days) of the British- 
owned railroads and the American- 
owned telephone system, Perén claims 
that he has freed Argentina econom- 
ically, just as San Martin did polit- 
ically. During the last several years, the 
cult of “San Martin the Liberator” has 
grown, under official sponsorship, into 
virtually a religion. The next step is 
to present Perén as San Martin II. Al- 
ready, on a couple of public occasions, 
the general has only half jokingly re- 
ferred to himself as “San Perén.” 

Perén’s attempts to export “justicia- 
lismo” have not been very successful. 
The Chileans angrily suspect that 
Argentina has dabbled a bit in their 
internal politics. Uruguay has caught 
Peronists aiding its reactionary old cau- 
dillo, Luis Herrera. But Uruguay has 
the laugh on its big neighbor. The in- 


tegrity of the Uruguayan peso as com- 
pared with the inflated Argentine cur- 
rency speaks for itself. When it comes 
to social justice, Uruguayans point out 
that they started their social-legislation 
program twenty years ago and have not 
yet found it necessary to curtail per- 
sonal liberties. 

Many aspects of the Perén régime 
suggest a welfare state gone wrong. 
The iron control of labor and charity is 
coupled with regulation and super- 
vision of exports and imports. Price 
control and subsidizing of many prod- 
ucts naturally follow, and in their wake 
come steadily decreasing production 
with increasing costs. Like many an 
extravagant housewife who finds it 
difficult to make outgo and income 
meet, the Perénists these days are sen- 
sitive to the point of tears and stubborn 
silence when a public balancing of 
their accounts books is suggested. 

For the last year and a half there has 
been no official published report on 
cost of living or government expendi- 
tures. It is pretty commonly known, 
however, that the bottom of Argen- 
tina’s currency barrel was reached early 
in the second quarter of 1948. To state 
it bluntly, Argentina is really very 
hard up. Most Argentines, who are 
accustomed to thinking of their coun- 
try in the golden image of the horn 
of plenty, have trouble believing this. 


The conclusion? Seasoned observers 
in Argentina now believe that while 
the Perénist economic policies may 
easily do lasting damage to the country 
itself, it is altogether unlikely that 
Perénism, or “justicialismo,” as a po- 
litical or economic movement can 
possibly continue beyond the Perén 
Presidency. The party’s corruption will 
probably be its undoing, and, unlike 
European rulers of similar mind, Per6én 
will be unable to cook up any foreign 
adventures to rescue himself from col- 
lapse. The danger of Perénism is that 
it may so disorganize the democratic 
forces in Argentina that, in its wake, 
the Communists will have their su- 
preme opportunity. Long ago many 
party-liners, perhaps on orders from 
their high command, “joined” the 
Perénist ranks. Some of them today 
occupy strategic posts in Perdénist 
unions. This is an old, old pattern in- 
deed, and nobody should need a dia- 
gram to know what they are up to. 

—Tuomas GREENE 
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2. Crossfire — Labor and Army 


When Juan Perén ran for President 
of Argentina in 1946, he had most of 
the country behind him. His supporters 
used strong-arm methods, perhaps out 
of force of habit, but they weren’t neces- 
sary. In addition to the army, the 
nationalists, and elements of the 
Church, Perén had won over huge sec- 
tions of both industry and labor. He 
had been able to do this, on the one 
hand, by announcing a program, later 
called the Five Year Plan, to stimulate 
industry and, on the other, by catering 
to the descamisados, or shirtless ones. 
After Perén won, he realized that 
his régime would have a firmer basis 
than the run-of-the-mill Latin Amer- 
ican military dictatorship if he kept the 
support of leftist labor. Besides, it 
would give him a useful instrument to 
oppose any attempts by the military or 
the nationalists to control his actions. 
He would be able to claim that the will 
of Argentina’s people was Perénism. 
To keep its curious and uneasy as- 
sortment of backers, the Perén régime 
has had to shift its program continu- 
ally. First, to please the Left, it played 
down the use of violence and found 
“constitutional” or “legal” means to 
suppress the opposition. It “legally” 
impeached the Supreme Court, bought 
up many opposition newspapers and 
radio stations, “reorganized” the 
unions into a Perénist General Con- 
federation of Labor, and “retired” 
hostile university professors. The gen- 
eral’s projects included “reform” of the 


Constitution so that it could never be 
used to thwart his will, and “reform” of 
the Penal Code so that criticism of the 
government or of any government offi- 
cial would be a criminal offense. 

By the middle of 1947, it became ap- 
parent that, in spite of Perén’s best 
efforts to stifle disagreements, the ex- 
treme Right and the extreme Left could 
not live peacefully. The rightist na- 
tionalists were continuing with their 
anti-Semitic campaigns and _ their 
gangster methods. When they bombed 
a synagogue and a few socialist meet- 
ings in 1947, the Socialist newspaper, 
La Vanguardia, charged in a front 
page headline: “All political crimes in 
this republic are committed in your 
name, Mr. President, and you incite 
them with your speeches.” Perén closed 
the journal, but he had to confront, 
with considerable embarrassment, his 
own leftist supporters and the foreign 
press. Perénism knew it had to sacrifice 
one extremist element or the other. 

The nationalists went by the boards 
General Velazco, Chief of Police for 
the capital, and other highly-placed 
nationalists were dismissed. Late in 
1947, Perénism began an experiment 
It tried to get along just on the sup 
port of the descamisados and the army. 

This was the period when Perénism 
gained its greatest respectabilit: abroad 
and its most peaceful acceptance # 
home, but the experiment was >rought 
to an abrupt end by economic crisis. 

By the end of 1948, the Argentine 
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economy appeared to be at the break- 
ing point. First of all, industrialization 
had been too sudden. The Five Year 
Plan, the only positive plank of the 
Peronist platform, had to show quick 
results to convince Argentina and the 
world that Perénism was based upon 
a bona-fide political and economic 
philosophy. Some Perénist hangers-on 
had prospered, but the nation as a 
whole was harassed by extreme infla- 
tion. The price of shoes doubled, while 
that of certain foodstuffs tripled. 

Wild buying sprees on foreign mar- 
kets drained off Argentina’s gold and 
dollar supplies. Imports practically 
ceased, and the value of the peso 
dropped from 3% to the dollar to 
twelve or thirteen to the dollar. Mean- 
while a stock-market boom left the 
whole financial structure in a shaky 
state. The price of some stocks multi- 
plied ten times, and the market made 
many a Perénist his fortune. 

Of all the victims of this chaos, the 
farmers suffered most, particularly 
after the adoption of the Miranda 
Plan, under which the government 
purchased agricultural products at 
low prices with the idea of selling them 
at exorbitant prices to the Marshall 
Plan nations. The scheme was a fiasco; 
the eca countries didn’t buy; farm sur- 
pluses piled up, and huge tracts of land 
went out of cultivation. 

Toward the end of 1948, representa- 
tives of the army advised Perén that it 
was his generosity to the descami- 
sados that was destroying the economy. 
Led by Minister of War Sosa Molina, 
the armed forces persuaded Perén that 
it was time for a new policy. Perén 
was ready. He had never truly been 
much of a leftist, and now he felt that 
labor was under control anyway. By 
January, 1949, the surviving leftists 
had been crowded out of the govern- 
ment, nd the nationalists, the military 
men, and the anti-Semites were in. 

Toc ay, the régime has all but lost the 
confid nce of the descamisados. Labor 
has beon making new demands that 
have ld to bloodshed and street fight- 
ing in sugar-workers’, meat-packers’, 
and dc kworkers’ strikes. Perén is now 
trying > backtrack and placate labor, 
but th way he will only alienate the 
Right gain. The life expectancy of 
Peréni n depends on how long Perén 
‘an kip vacillating between Right 
and Le :, without either group getting 
altoget 
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3. Peron’s Labor Missionaries 


Soon after his descamisados had helped 
elect him President of Argentina, Juan 
Perén conceived the idea of setting 
himself up as a hemispheric protector 
of the workingman. His first step in 
carrying out the project, which has al- 
ready made some headway, was the 
placing of labor attachés in every 
Argentine legation and embassy in the 
New World. Second-rank Perdénist 
labor leaders were trained for these 
jobs in a special school in Buenos Aires. 
The keystone of the curriculum was a 
basic survey course in Perénism. Lec- 
tures on “The Personality of Perén” and 
the “Principles of Perénism” took up 
most of the students’ remaining time. 

Perén’s tactic of sending Argentine 
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workingmen up and down the hemis- 
phere to propagate his virtues was 
used at the inauguration of Miguel 
Aleman as President of Mexico, about 
six months after Perén’s own inaug- 
uration in June, 1946. The Argentine 
delegation which took the five-thou- 
sand-mile junket to Mexico City in- 
cluded not only diplomats but labor 
leaders, who were assigned to do plenty 
of pro-Perén talking. 


The labor attachés have made con- 
siderable progress in building up con- 
tacts with local union groups. The first 
Argentine labor attaché in Chile 
promptly visited both factions of the 
then violently feuding Confederation 





of Chilean Workers. The nice things 
he had to say about both were pub- 
lished in the press of each, since both 
sides were looking for whatever sup- 
port they could muster. 

In Colombia, the Argentine labor 
attaché offered scholarships, invited 
union leaders to visit Argentina, sent 
out pamphlets, arranged social gather- 
ings, and sponsored radio programs. 
In Peru, the attaché could not make a 
dent in the Confederation of Workers, 
controlled by the liberal A pristas, but 
he did become very friendly with one 
opposition group, the so-called Inde- 
pendent Trade Union Committee, 
headed by a mixed group of ex-Com- 
munists and ex-Apristas. When the 
Confederation of Workers and the 
Apristas were suppressed in October, 
1948, the Argentine-advised labor 
group was favored by the new military 
dictatorship, and it is reported that the 
Argentine attaché has had much to do 
with framing new “social legislation” 
for the régime. 


The attachés not only try to curry 
favor with union leaders, but often go 
directly to the rank and file. In Ecua- 
dor, for instance, the Perénist repre- 
sentative has lectured before the not- 
unimportant Catholic labor organiza- 
tions. In Costa Rica, the writer attend- 
ed a meeting of a local branch of the 
Costa Rican Confederation of Labor, 
held in honor of Padre Benjamin Nu- 
nez, who had resigned as secretary of 
the Confederation to become Minister 
of Labor. The Argentine labor attaché, 
who already knew some of the local 
union leaders, turned up uninvited. He 
was asked to sit on the platform and 
finally called upon for a speech. He 
told of the latest wonders that had been 
performed in Argentina, and pointedly 
announced that Evita Perén had just 
sent a large consignment of clothing 
for the poor of Costa Rica. 

An even bigger propaganda coup 
was pulled by Perén’s labor man in 
Washington, Agustin Merlo. Asked for 
a contribution by a U. S. charity, he 
notified Evita Perén’s Social Welfare 
Organization, which promptly sent 
several bundles of clothing for the 
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“poor children of Washington.” This 
incident, of course, was publicized 
throughout the hemisphere—and en- 
joyed by millions of Latin citizens. 


Argentine labor attachés have often 
been accused of engaging in activities 
far less candid than spreading good 
will. Union leaders in certain countries, 
for instance, are reported to have re- 
ceived money from Argentine sources. 
On this point there is little direct evi- 
dence, but a few facts are known. In 
Havana, the labor paper Accidn So- 
cialista began carrying advertisements 
for the Argentine airline soon after the 
arrival of Perén’s attaché. The attaché 
in Mexico offered to pay the way of a 
Mexican delegation to the January, 
1948, congress in Lima, Peru, which 
founded the C.I.T. (Inter-American 
Confederation of Workers) ,in the hope 
that the Mexicans would take the part 
of Argentina’s Perénist unions at the 
meeting. The cost of a further trip to 
Buenos Aires was also offered; both 
proposals were rejected. 

Perén has arranged elaborate jun- 
kets to Buenos Aires for quite a few 
other leaders of Latin American trade 
unions. The first such excursion was 
made by some of the delegates to the 
Lima conference mentioned above. 
This trip was so successful that in May, 
1948, a larger delegation of union 
chiefs was brought to Argentina. 

Not all of these visiting workers were 
taken in by Perénism. Two Socialists 
from Ecuador somewhat rudely made 
speeches attacking the Perén régime 
while they were still in Buenos Aires. 
They made the obvious point that the 
Perénists were destroying all labor or- 
ganizations that wouldn’t take orders. 
A Costa Rican made a similar charge 
upon his return home. 

The net results of the Perénist pene- 
tration of the Latin American labor 
movement are difficult to assess. It is 
certain that the Perénists are not yet 
powerful enough to launch a rival to 
the two existing trade-union federa- 
tions in the hemisphere, the C.1.T. and 
the Communist-dominated Latin- 
American Confederation of Workers. 
It is equally true that there are pro- 


Perén groups in many of the national 
labor movements. In Peru the labor 
group favored by the present dictator- 
ship is working closely with the Perén- 
ists. President Odria gave the Peruvian 
delegate to a white-collar workers’ con- 
ference in Buenos Aires a warm per- 
sonal send-off. 

In Ecuador, Perén’s influence is 
strongest in the Catholic labor move- 
ment. In Panama the largest of three 
small labor confederations is favorably 
inclined towards the Argentine dic- 
tator. In Mexico, Cuba, and Haiti 
there are active and sometimes im- 
portant labor groups which are friend- 
ly to the Perénists. 

Just how much farther Perdnist 
penetration will go remains to be seen, 
The Perénists have probably not 
helped further their case with the 
working class of the hemisphere by 
teaming up with dictatorships such as 
Odria’s. Furthermore, the streams of 
money which Buenos Aires poured out 
in the months immediately after Pe- 
r6n’s inauguration are probably not 
quite so readily available now that Ar- 
gentina is desperately short of dollars. 

—Robsert J. ALEXANDER 








Murder in Peru 


The hers of the Conquistadores 


rule with velvet glove and iron fist 


just before lunch- 
time in Lima, Peru, 
on May 15, 1935, 
Antonio Miré Que- 
sada and his wife 
left their suite at 
the Hotel Bolivar to 
stroll to the aristocratic Club Nacional 
nearby. As they crossed the Plaza San 
Martin, a young man fired two shots 
into Miré Quesada’s back. He died 
almost immediately. Madame Miré 
Quesada charged after the youth with 
her handbag, and he killed her, too. 
These murders—and another, twelve 
years later, which helped bring Peru’s 
present dictator, Manuel Odria, to 
power—throw light into the murkier 
recesses of modern Peruvian politics. 
Luxurious funerals are taken for 
granted in Peru, but Miré Quesada’s 
was the most impressive in years. He 
had been the editor of Lima’s leading 
newspaper, El Comercio, and a pillar 
of the Peruvian oligarquia, the most 
reactionary ruling class in South Amer- 
ica, which is saying a good deal. The 
oligarquia is descended almost directly 
from the Conquistadores; and it has 
hardly changed its ideas since their 
day. Its members are fairly saturated 
ith culture and politesse, and are 
y adept in the use of two tradi- 
‘apons of class war—the velvet 
nd the mailed fist. To them, 
1ance of the status quo princi- 
ns keeping the Indian paci- 
| out of power. Since they are 
s well as ruthless, they often 
ise and cajole. But sometimes 

‘ss peaceable tactics. 
assin of the Miré Quesadas 
young student named Carlos 
who belonged to the youth 
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Haya de la Torre. Apra (now called 
the People’s Party—Partido del Pueb- 
lo) had originally come up with a 
brand of native socialism and mysti- 
cism that swept like a raging fire 
through the impoverished Peruvian 
masses. It was anti-feudal, anti-im- 
perialist, “inter-American,” and vague- 
ly Marxist, but the important thing 
was that it was pro-Indian. 

Apra tried sponsoring Presidential 
candidates twice. In both cases, the 
oligarquia was ready for any emer- 
gency. When Haya de la Torre him- 
self ran, in 1931, the oligarquia brought 
into play one of its more ingenious 
instruments, the electoral jury, which 
has power to invalidate any votes it 
chooses. In 1936, apra backed a dark 
horse named Antonio Eguiguren, who 
won by many lengths, but the oligar- 
quia had his victory disqualified on the 
ground that he had been supported by 
“an illegal internationalist sect.” Such 
velvet-glove tactics had in the past 
often goaded apra to violence, which 
the oligarquia put down with its mailed 
fist—the army. “I want to see Aprista 
blood on every one of your bayonets,” 
Sanchez Cerro, a dictator of the early 
1930’s, once told his troops. His orders 
were well executed; during his admin- 
istration some six thousand A pristas 
were killed. Apparently this was not 
enough for Miré Quesada, who was so 
frightened of the Indian menace that 
he campaigned, in El Comercio, to 
have all Apristas rounded up and shot. 
So it was not too surprising when he re- 
ceived his own prescription. 


Geographically, Peru has everything, 
except enough arable land. It has been 
likened to the Sahara, the Himalayas, 
and the Belgian Congo laid out side 
by side. Only a small coastal stretch— 
amounting to one ten thousandth of 


Peru’s total acreage—can be described 
as genuinely fertile. 

Before the advent of the Spaniards, 
the Indians managed to adjust their 
needs to their adverse geography. But 
after the Spanish conquest, the In- 
dians’ terraced gardens were disem- 
boweled in the Spanish search for 
precious metals, and the primitive 
farmers themselves became mine lab- 
orers. As the conquerors grabbed the 
land, the Indians fled to hideaways 
(and to less-rewarding soil) in the top 
Andes. The oligarchic owners of the 
fertile coastal oases now raise cotton 
and sugar for a glutted world market. 
In the process, the soil has been abused, 
and Lima is forced to import food. 

The coastal sugar and cotton plan- 
tations are usually worked for small 
wages by mestizos (half-castes). In the 
sierras, land ownership and farming 
practices themselves vary enormously. 
There are all forms of share-cropping, 
and in some places the peasant works 
only for his keep. A primitive agrarian 
communism established in Inca days 
does, however, survive in some districts. 

The privileged status of the rulers 
and the brute servitude of the masses of 
highland Indians kept Peru the strong- 
hold of Spanish power in South Amer- 
ica during the Wars of Independence. 
Independence, when it finally came. 
was brought by Colombians and Vene- 
zuelans from the north and by San 
Martin from the south. Peru itself 
absorbed no liberal tradition. 

For these reasons, the appearance of 
a truly democratic Peruvian régime in 
1945 seemed a major miracle. In that 
year, the oligarquia and the army found 
themselves divided, and, almost unac- 
countably, free elections were staged 
Apra, which as usual had the votes, 
combined with the few moderate and 
centrist elements to nominate someone 





mutually agreeable. Their choice was 
a mild-mannered, scrupulously honest, 
bespectacled law professor named José 
Luis Bustamante. On July 28, he en- 
tered the ornate marble Presidential 
Palace, and Peru entered what ap- 
peared to be a hopeful era. 

For a pitifully short time that hope 
seemed justified. Wages were raised; 
the land-tenure system became a bit 
less feudal; the schools were improved 
mightily; civil liberties were restored; 
and plans were drawn for irrigating 
arid coastal areas with Amazon water 
brought by tunnel through the Andes. 
Apra’s Marxism, by this time, had 
given way to a prim New Dealism. Its 
anti-imperialism had disappeared. 
Apra, in fact, courted foreign capital 
and appeared likely to get some. 

This was, of course, exactly what the 
oligarquia had feared, and it set out to 
torpedo this plan. Both El Comercio, 
and its powerful conservative rival La 
Prensa, roared that APRA was giving 
away Peru. The local Communists 
(whom the oligarquia has always fi- 
nanced as a hedge against APRA) cried 
that apRA wanted “yanqui infiltra- 
cién.” The army also conveniently pro- 
duced an opinion on the plan, which 
was, reportedly, tantamount to faint 
damnation. The chief of staff was 
then a minor martinet named Manuel 
Odria. The oligarquia earmarked him 
for advancement. 

This barrage from right and extreme 
left had its effect on Bustamante. Al- 
though he had been elected largely by 
Aprista votes, he was by no means an 
Aprista. He was determined to keep 
the country on a firm, fair middle 
course, and to be accountable to no one 
faction. As he delayed action on a 
Standard Oil contract, a fissure devel- 
oped between him and the Apristas. 
The latter became impatient, and 
charged the President with giving in 
to the oligarquia. 


Murder No. 2 fatally widened the 
breach between Bustamante and Haya 
and Co. On the night of January 7, 
1947, Francisco Grana, the amiable 
business manager of La Prensa, was 
shot down on a quiet Lima street. The 
few witnesses agreed that the trigger 
men got away in “a green Buick”; 
there was no other solid evidence. 
But the crime came during a gen- 
eral wave of hooliganism, which had 
mostly been attributed to apra, and 
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Manuel Odria 


neither La Prensa nor the rest of the 
rightist press had the least doubt that 
the assassination was an Aprista job. 
The Alianza Nacional, a_ recently 
formed organization comprising the 
chief conservative, fascist, and Com- 
munist-line parties, decided to use 
Graifia’s funeral as a political demon- 
stration. On the day it took place, 
factories were closed and workers or- 
dered to show up at the bier. Pedro 
Beltran, one of the chief owners of La 
Prensa, and President of the Alianza 
Nacional, spoke ominously: “From this 
grave a new movement shall arise!” In 
APRA headquarters, Haya sat gloomily. 
“There were two victims of the crime,” 
he mourned, “Grana killed and apra 
wounded.” The police set out on the 
biggest witch hunt in Peruvian history. 
This January, after a three-year search 
and a nine-month trial, they lined up 
ten Apristas, ranging from a Senator 
to nonentities, and dealt out sentences 
of from twenty years to one. 

Almost all the evidence in the trial 
was circumstantial. Some testimony of- 
fered by the prosecution was discov- 
ered to have been elicited with the aid 
of sodium pentothal. A principal gov- 
ernment witness was a young sergeant 
who alternately admitted and denied 
his story three times, and who was 
characterized by his commanding offi- 
cer as “probably the greatest liar I have 
ever met.” 

The verdict changed few political 
sentiments in Peru. Apristas continued 
to maintain their innocence; anti-A p- 


ristas only believed more strongly what 
they had already been convinced of. 
But a formidable change had taken 
place in the country’s political struc. 
ture, and “the new movement” which 
Pedro Beltran had predicted at Gra- 
fa’s bier was flourishing nicely. The 
movement, was, of course, rightist 
militarism. For, having lost the support 
of the liberal Left, President Busta. 
mante had been forced to draw upon 
the only other strength available to him 
—the military. The army got more and 
more posts in successive Bustamante 
Cabinets. Manuel Odria became Min- 
ister of the Interior, in control of the 
police, five days after Grafia was mur 
dered. He was then fifty-one. It fell to 
him to oversee the investigation of the 
murder, and he carried on so vigorously 
against all Aprista suspects that the 
rightist press showered him with praise 
and acclaimed him a “strong man.” 

Odria apparently began to believe 
his own publicity. He had never con- 
cealed his hatred for apra, and by June, 
1948, he felt strong enough to demand 
that Bustamante outlaw the party. 
Bustamante refused, and Odria r- 
signed. 


Four months later, a group of sailor 
and civilians briefly seized some Perv- 
vian gunboats and took over position 
in the port of Callao. Bustamante le 
beled this an apra plot (which apr 
denied) and declared the party illegal. 
Odria, who had been standing alert) 
on the sidelines, saw in the Callao ine: 
dent an open highway to political 
power. He called it “a threat to publi 
order,” and went into action. He led 
the Arequipa garrison in revolt, and 
two days later the Lima garrison als 
turned against Bustamante. Within: 
few hours Bustamante was on a plate 
for Buenos Aires, and Odria was sit 
ting in the Presidential chair. 

Odria’s coup was, of course, ap 
proved by the Prensa-Alianza Naciond 
bigwigs. Pedro Beltran was given th 
presidency of the Central Bank © 
Peru. The rich sugar and cotton barom 
took their cut when Odria lifted ¢ 
change controls which, in effect, | 
creased the dollar value of agricultur 
exports. It also doubled the prices 4 
imported necessities, and started 4 
other round of inflation. 

Odria closed the opposition pr 
broke up the big labor unions, 
lawed collective bargaining, shut 4 
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Congress, and reinstituted the death 
penalty for political crimes. 

On the bread-and-circus side, Odria 
raised army pay, started a public-works 
program, and, like Juan Peron, prom- 
jsed all varieties of social reform. Un- 
like the Argentine strong man, he has 
delivered little. A Perdén is exactly what 
the oligarquia does not want. 

The oligarquia wants a program 
modeled on that of Generalissimo 
Franco. Odria is doing his best. Re- 
cently, he imported a corps of instruc- 
tors from the Spanish Guardia Civil 
to train his own police in the techniques 
of running down a democratic under- 
ground. On the cultural side, a group 
of Spanish schoolgirl singers recently 
completed a triumphant tour of Peru. 

Now that he has been in power for 
over a year without serious incident, 
Odria is talking elections. He doesn’t 
have in mind anything like letting A p- 
ristas run for office. He will let them 
vote. Naturally, he will also let the 
electoral jury exercise its traditional 
right: namely, to invalidate any votes 
it chooses to. And it’s a fair bet that 
when election day rolls around next 
July the only candidate for President 
will be Odria himself. 

To ex-President Bustamante, sitting 
it out in exile, to Haya de la Torre, 
pacing like a caged lion in his asylum 
in Lima’s Colombian Embassy (Odria 
won’t let him out of the country), to 
any alert observer, it would seem that 
nothing ever changes in Peru. 

—Harrt Preston 


José Luis Bustamante 
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‘Target: Bolivia 


Tin and oil explain why neighbor Peron’s hand 


can be seen in the country’s bloody politics 


Bolivia’s richly metallic subsoil offers 
some clue to its recent political history. 
Its great deposits of tin and silver seem 
to create a magnetic field that peren- 
nially attracts the economic, and hence 
the political, interest of its larger neigh- 
bors: Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Argen- 
tina. What they see when they look at 
Bolivian politics is a duel between a 
group of military adventurers and a 
group of wealthy industrialists, neither 
much interested in the welfare of their 
four million impoverished compatriots. 
Most of these live on the unfertile An- 
dean altiplano, working either the arid 
topsoil or the mines. 

For Juan Perén of Argentine, who 
has Bolivia on his agenda, infiltration 
is a delicate matter. He can’t send 
troops to the border or issue threaten- 
ing ultimatums without facing a coal- 
ition of Bolivia’s other neighbors, who 
also have a jealous interest in Bolivian 
wealth. What Perén has tried to do is 
encourage Bolivia, a nation of stormy 
politics, to install a government more 
to his taste than the constitutional con- 
servative régime now in power. 


In the last twelve years, Bolivia has 
had eight Presidents, who have ranged 
from the extreme Right to the unex- 
treme Left. None of them has com- 
pleted his term of office. One of the 
eight, who ruled from 1943 to 1946, 
was much to Perén’s liking—Gualberto 
Villarroel, a member of the Movement 
of Nationalist Revolution, MNR, which 
is controlled by RADEPA, a secret army 
officers’ lodge, clandestine in operation 
and at present Perénist in principle. 


When ravera was founded in 1940, 
its immediate aim was to put Bolivia 
in the war on the side of the Axis. In 
1943 it engineered a nocturnal palace 
coup against the Administration, 
which was conservative but friendly to 
the Allies, and put Villarroel at the 
head of the government. 

Rapepa’s methods of political per- 
suasion were not very subtle. One way 
it was reported to have won converts 
was by literally tearing people’s arms 
out of their sockets. Immediately after 
it gained power, RADEPA, often operat- 
ing so secretly that it neglected to in- 





The late Gualberto Villarroel 


form President Villarroel of its plans, 
began trying to swing the country to- 
ward the Axis. The government signed 
a secret friendship pact with the Nazis, 
who were interested in Bolivian tin. 
The mine owners—mostly adherents of 
the conservative Constitutional Party 
—were exporting to Britain and the 
United States and continued to do so, 
in spite of various devices, including 
kidnaping, employed by RADEPA to in- 
timidate them. 

RapEPA remained in power until 
July, 1946, when the university teach- 
ers of La Paz, abetted by their students, 
staged a strike for higher wages, which 
touched off a full-scale revolution. Al- 
though the rebels had few arms, they 
defeated the militarists by sheer weight 
of numbers. They pitched Villarroel 
out of his office window and hanged 
him to a lamp-post in front of the Na- 
tional Palace, along with three RADEPA 
colleagues. 

From the day that the new President, 
a democratic judge named Tomas 
Monje Gutiérrez, took office, RADEPA 
began plotting a counter-revolution. 
To help it along, Perén cut off the ex- 
port of Argentine foodstuffs to Bolivia. 
In September, 1946, the militarists 
made a bloody but unsuccessful at- 
tempt to assassinate Monje. The trig- 
ger man was strung from a lamp-post 
outside the palace. 

Shortly afterwards, Monje told me: 
“Politics are like hot coals, something 
to be dropped”—an understandable 
observation. He announced that a 
Presidential election would be held the 
following January and that he was not 
a candidate. 
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At this time, Perén’s hopes for a 
friendly government in Bolivia rested 
not so much on RADEPA as on Juan 
Lechin, a member of the late President 
Villarroel’s party and the chief of the 
Syndicate of Mine Workers (stm) to 
which over half of the Bolivian miners 
belong. Though he called himself a 
Trotskyite, Lechin had been long 
known as a friend of Perén. 

The election was closely contested, 
and it was won by the Republican So- 
cialist Union Party (puRs), a conserv- 
ative group pledged to abide by the 
Constitution. As head of purs, Enrique 
Hertzog, a mild-mannered, clear- 
thinking doctor from La Paz, became 
President. Three years later he re- 
signed because his health was broken. 
He was succeeded in the summer of 
1949 by Mamerto Urriolagoitia, then 
Vice-President. 


I would take some time to enumerate 
all of the minor uprisings and at- 
tempted rebellions that have occurred 
in Bolivia since Hertzog’s election. In 
1949, Lechin sought to break the gov- 
ernment and the mining interests fi- 
nancially by calling a miners’ strike. 
His power proved somewhat less than 
he had thought, but his agitators did 
succeed in whipping up disturbances. 

Lechin’s lieutenants carried on in his 
absence. Combining forces with the 
outlawed RADEPA, they staged a revo- 
lution that was very nearly successful. 
It started late in May, 1949, with an- 
other strike and a series of riots that 
lasted four days and took more than 
forty lives. Less than a week later, on 
June 5, a band of exiled Bolivian rebels 
crossed over from Argentina to attack 
the Bolivian Army border post at Vil- 
lazon. Civil war ensued—with Villar- 
roel’s party, RADEPA, and Lechin’s 
miners on one side, and the liberals, the 
conservatives, and Bolivia’s Commu- 
nist Party on the other. 

The commander and the rank and 
file of the Bolivian Army remained 
loyal to the La Paz government, and 
after a number of weeks the rebels were 
defeated. Most of their leaders re- 
turned to Argentina. 

While supporting the militarists and 
miners, Perén played a sort of confi- 
dence game with the government he 
wanted to overthrow. In 1947 and 
1948, he sought to domineer Chile, 
Ecuador, and Bolivia into trade pacts. 
It looked for a while as though he 


might succeed. Bolivia was especially 
vulnerable. The great bulk of its popu- 
lation, living on the Andean altiplano, 
relies upon imported foodstuffs, espe- 
cially canned beef from Argentina. 
President Hertzog was ready to signa 
trade pact, largely because Perén of- 
fered to build a railroad connecting the 
altiplano with the lowlands. But the 
violently anti-RapEPA Congress refused 
to ratify it. Under an agreement made 
in the late 1930’s, both Argentina and 
Brazil were authorized to build rail- 
roads through the lowlands; Argen- 
tina’s has been completed under Perén, 
who is still being paid off in Bolivian 
oil. 

In 1950, Perén has some unexpected 
allies. Malaya and Indonesia are selling 
top-grade tin at prices that Bolivia, 
where production costs match Andean 
altitudes, cannot meet. Trade has 
dwindled, mines have closed, and un- 
employment has been rising. 

Confronted with all these problems, 
the anti-Perén political coalition has 
shown signs of breaking up. Liberals 
and leftists are trying to force Urriola- 
goitia’s conservatives to adopt certain 
welfare-state measures that are bitterly 
opposed by the mining interests. The 
rebels are undoubtedly plotting anew. 

If Perén can gain political and eco- 
nomic control of Bolivia, he will have 
isolated Chile. Through Bolivia, Chile 
currently enjoys direct contact with its 
natural ally, Brazil. For Perén Bolivian 
tin would be a great asset. Through the 
control of the Western Hemisphere’s 
major source of tin, Perén_could put 
economic and political pressure on 
Chile. If he succeeded, there would be 
only two democracies left in South 
America—Brazil and Uruguay. 

—A bert C. Hicks 
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In spite of rts political confusion, Latin America provides 


far and away the largest-paying export market for U. S. goods 


Latin America is 
experiencing a prob- 
lem almost everyone 
has encountered at 
one time or another. 
The cash customer 
—and Latin Ameri- 
ca is the United States’ largest one— 
never quite receives the same attention 
and consideration as the holder of a 
charge account. 

Despite our uncertain political rela- 
tionship with Latin America, our eco- 
nomic stake in that part of the world 
has been increasing steadily in the past 
fifteen years. Our exports to Latin 
America in 1949 were valued at $2.7 
billion, almost all of which were paid 
for in cash. By contrast, our cash ex- 
ports to Europe amounted only to 
about $1.2 billion. Our total exports to 
Europe were greater than those to 
Latin America, but only because nearly 
two-thirds were, in effect, given away. 
Since the end of the war, we have given 
or lent Europe over $18 billion. Our 
extraordinary assistance to Latin 
America, on the other hand, has 
amounted to only $381 million, most of 
it in loans that so far are being repaid 
with interest on schedule. 


The; 


experience during both world 


wars taught Latin Americans to buy 
many products from us that they for- 
merly bought from Europe. Mexico 
and s\ ne of the other Latin countries 
came o doubt the wisdom of buying 
gener ors from Europe and finding 
out i: wartime that no spare parts 
could »¢ obtained for them. The mar- 
ket for American goods in Latin Amer- 
ica ha. shown less spectacular growth 
In periods of peace, but that growth has 
been . complished with very little 
assistaice from the United States 
Treasi 
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Our Best Cash Customer 





The 1920’s brought a flood of U. S. 
private capital to Latin America, lead- 
ing it to increase imports in an un- 
healthy fashion. No area in the world 
escaped the mad rush of U. S. invest- 
ment. Afterwards, defaults were world- 
wide, and Wall Street pulled in its 
horns. Many countries are reaping the 
consequences today in the form of over- 
cautious private investment. Since the 
crash, Latin America has received only 
a modest amount of U. S. private 
capital. 


Our best cash market has been strict- 
ly self-made, at practically no cost to 
taxpayers in the United States. If, as 
we are told, we are getting our money’s 
worth for the billions we are spending 
in Europe, we must have a real bargain 
in Latin America. We must not assume 
too much, however. Our generally 
pleasant economic relationships with 
that part of the world could change 
pretty abruptly. We can- 
not expect that 150 mil- 
lion people, many of 
whom live in abject pov- 
erty, will continue placid- 
ly to accept their present 
political and economic lot. 

Latin Americans spend 
more than ten per cent of 
their incomes to purchase 
goods from us. By contrast, 
we spend only about one 
per cent of our incomes on their goods. 
In simplest terms, this means that Lat- 
in American production is still unable 
to meet even the basic wants of the 
people. We can’t expect that Latin 
Americans will continue to spend still 
more of their income in the United 
States unless they can earn more. It 
would seem, therefore, that several 
birds could be killed with one stone if 
we could help Latin America raise its 









production and earning power, and 
make its very modest living standards 
a little less so. Our own exports would 
be maintained or increased, and our 
economy would not be hurt. 

To take a specific case: Mexico, al- 
though an agricultural country, is un- 
able to feed its people adequately. It is 
beginning to open up an irrigated area 
in the states of Sonora and Sinaloa that 
resembles, in size and productivity, the 
Imperial Valley. Agriculture in this re- 
gion is mechanized and diverse. As a 
result, the food supply of Mexico is be- 
ing improved, and a new type of farm- 
ing is making its appearance. But there 
is more to it than that. During the win- 
ter, this area produces large quantities 
of tomatoes which are sold to house- 
wives in Omaha and Chicago. The re- 
sult is that Mexico saves some dollars 
it has been spending on food imports, 
and that it also has some new dollars to 
spend here. Unless we in the United 
States begin to doubt our 
own ability to consume 
and produce, we should 
be able to increase this 
type of development and 
trade manyfold in the fu- 
ture. We must concern 
ourselves with increasing 
the opportunities for the 
Latin Americans to earn 
dollars unless we are pre- 
pared to sacrifice a recep- 
tive and growing market. It is far from 
easy for a government to promote im- 
ports; it is much easier to discourage 
them. But if we keep our tariffs down 
and our demand up, there’s every reason. 
to believe that the Latin Americans 
will be extremely interested in produc- 
ing for us. If they do, they will also 
buy more from us. 

American private capital has been 
invested in Latin America for quite a 
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while, and has brought a fair return. 
The managers of this capital haven't 
always been concerned with the social 
aspects of their operations, but then, 
the ventures weren’t philanthropic, 
and they shouldn’t be. 

No responsible person would claim 
that either the behavior of U. S. private 
capitalists in Latin America or, for that 
matter, the treatment accorded to 
them has been perfect. The fact is that 
U. S. capital has contributed toward 
building the things that Latin Ameri- 
cans want and need. But even more 
important, American investors cannot 
afford to set up plants in Latin Amer- 
ica with standards far below those at 
home. Our petroleum companies in 
Venezuela, for instance, do something 
about housing, medical care, and food. 
Our standards are rapidly getting to 
be Latin America’s standards, but the 
process will take time. It isn’t enough 
for the Export-Import Bank to lend 
twenty million dollars to build power 
plants in Brazil or roads in Peru. Power 
has to be used profitably, and roads 
have to be traveled. Governments can’t 
do these jobs alone; private capital 
can make the decisive difference. 


The label of “colonialism” must be 
removed from U. S. capital. There is 
still a place for large mineral or agri- 
cultural development, but it has to be 
worked into the local economy as it 
never has been before. Americans are 


learning this trick, and it is no mean 
trick. Latin American interest in in- 
dustrial development is reasonable 
enough, but it is also a reaction against 
the traditional raw-material-producing 
function of colonial economies. 

To insist that Latin America gear its 
development solely to the demands of 
the U. S. market and the plans of com- 
panies interested only in mineral ex- 
traction is not the way to keep countries 
good customers and good neighbors. 
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Agricultural development can bring 
about growth, as Argentina’s experi- 
ence attests, and mineral developments 
can have industrial adjuncts as well. 
Copper ore can be refined on the spot, 
and it is not impossible to build an in- 
dustry around the processing of copper. 
These developments serve two pur- 
poses: The countries are provided with 
increasing amounts oi dollars; and the 
people have more purchasing power at 
home and abroad. 


Without the aid of a Marshall Plan 
or comparable extraordinary assist- 
ance, the economic output of Latin 
America has increased by leaps and 
bounds in the past ten years. In Mex- 
ico, industrial production is up forty- 
nine per cent and agricultural produc- 
tion thirty-four per cent; in Chile, 
increases in these fields have amounted 
to fifty-one per cent and eight per cent; 
in Brazil, to fifty-six per cent and 
twelve per cent. These figures are not 
selected because they are particularly 
favorable, but because they are typical 
of the increase in nearly all the Latin 
American countries. They are convinc- 
ing evidence that Latin America is one 
under-developed area which is helping 
itself. All government announcements 
about Point Four of the President’s 
1949 Inaugural Address have empha- 
sized that self-help must be the sine 
qua non of further U. S. economic aid. 
Latin America meets this test as well 


as or better than any other so-called 
under-developed area of the world. 
Tapping local capital and skills means 
that U. S. dollars will go much further. 

The government’s dollars can also 
go much further because we may ex- 
pect U. S. private investors to bear a 
much larger share of development 
costs. In recent years there have been 
encouraging signs that Latin America 
is not a very frightening area if our 
dollars are at all in the mood to go 


abroad. In the four postwar years, the 
United States has invested about $1.75 
billion of private capital directly in 
foreign enterprise. Of this amount, al- 
most three-fifths has been invested in 
Latin America, as against about one- 
seventh in the ERP countries, including 
their territories in Asia and Africa. 
Petroleum companies account for a 
lion’s share—seventy per cent—of this 
American investment in Latin Amer- 
ica. This means that we have been in- 
vesting only about seventy million dol- 
lars a year in Latin American power, 
manufacturing, mining, agriculture, 
etc. That isn’t big money when you 
talk about improving living standards 
for 150 million people. But it still is 
more private capital than is flowing 
to any other part of the world. If Point 
Four is to mean anything, this flow of 
private capital will have to increase. 


Neither our government nor our pri- 
vate investors have it in their power to 
create all the conditions which make 
capital flow abroad. The Latin Amer- 
ican countries will have to do their 
share. It won’t cost dollars to do this 
but it will require straight thinking. 
There are lots of signs that American 
capital can go to Latin America and be 
well and fairly treated. The old fears of 
foreign capital are disappearing, and 
several countries are looking for the 
right formula for attracting investors. 
The formula, accordin~ to us, is not 














hard to find: “Just treat our investors 
as well as your own.” 

It remains to be seen wheth:r this 
will be done. We can be sure, ho wevet. 
that if the formula is adopted, and i! 
we make it easier for Latin America t0 
sell to us, and can make key loans t0 
build the roads and power plants tht 
private capital can’t create, bu* mu" 
have, we can count on having bett* 
customers—and neighbors—south 0 
the border. —Jack Corset! 
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Triumph of a Shy Dictator 


Retiring in private, fierce in public, Laureano Gomez 


of Colombia 


won power by character-assassination, a fake election, and martial law 


Sixteen years ago, 

oie Laureano Gomez, 

¥ who recently won a 
single-slate mock 

election for the 

Presidency of Co- 
Se iombia, was severely 
humiliated in a debate on the floor 
of the Colombian Parliament. A piti- 
less, tricky orator, unused to forensic 
defeats, G6mez took his beating very 
hard. He went pale, rose from his seat, 
took a step, and pitched forward un- 
conscious. As a result of his fall, his 
right arm and leg were paralyzed, and 
he had to go into retirement for a year. 
Gomez had been attacking the work 
of Eduardo Santos, who had just rep- 
resented Colombia in a boundary dis- 
pute with Peru before the League of 
Nations. Gémez, whose strategy during 
the period he was out of power was 
always to nag at and discredit his polit- 
ical allies and foes alike, spent three 
solid days making the point that Santos 
had been a fatuous negotiator and that 
his Colombian colleagues had been 
ashamed of him. Santos allowed Gé- 
mez to talk himself out. Then he got up 
and quietly read a letter from the col- 
leagues Gémez had mentioned, warmly 
praising the Santos mission. That was 
when Gémez collapsed. The debate 
and its outcome reveal some of the im- 
portant elements in Gémez’s curious 
character, which has finally brought 


him to unchallenged power after forty. 


years of inconsistent but always ven- 
omous politics. 


Like any other Colombian public 
men, Gomez comes of a poor family. 
He ent-red politics as a career after 
being top student at the Bogota 
Jesuit schools and an engineering 
student at the National University. 
Outsid: of politics, Gémez is ill-at-ease 
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and shy. He has no personal friends 
and, except for state occasions, lives a 
sequestered social life with his family. 
The implacable ferocity of his public 
speeches gives way to shyness and 
stammering in private conversation. 
Gémez’s contacts with the upper 
classes are made only in his political 
life. He harbors deep social rancors 
which find outlet in the violence of his 
writings and speeches. He has a poor 
opinion of his fellow men—especially 
of his countrymen. He wrote once that 
Colombia was populated by neurotic 
folk unfortunately descended from Ne- 
gro slaves, defeated Indians, and Span- 
ish adventurers. His distaste for Colom- 
bia extends to its terrain, which he once 
described as more propitious for the 
culture of the heron than that of man. 
But for forty years, he has steadfastly 
sought power over the country he con- 
siders so repellent. 

His road to power has been as differ- 
ent from that of most Latin American 
dictators as Colombia is from most of 
its neighbors. For forty years, up to 
1948, Colombia was one of the most 
orderly democracies on the continent. 
Conservative governments gave way 
to liberal ones, and vice-versa, without 
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bloodshed or dictatorship. Unlike Pe- 
ron, Odria, and Delgado Chalbaud, 
whose appearances on the political 
scenes of Argentina, Peru, and Venezu- 
ela were sudden, Laureano Gomez has 
figured in all the political struggles of 
his country for forty years. He has been 
affiliated with the conservative Right 
all of that time, but he has never been 
noted for party loyalty. He has violent- 
ly opposed Conservative Presidents 
who did not submit to his will on minor 
matters. 


In many of the personal campaigns 
Gomez has waged, his motives have not 
been clear—except that he has gener- 
ally been interested in discrediting oth- 
ers and aggrandizing himself. In 1921, 
the President of the Republic, Marco 
Fidel Suarez, an academician who was 
born the illegitimate son of a village 
laundrywoman, fell into Gémez’s dis- 
favor. Gomez had no trouble demol- 
ishing him. Suarez, a poor man to begin 
with, was unable to get along on the 
meager salary Colombia pays its Presi- 
dents. Gémez discovered that Suarez 
had borrowed a few thousand pesos 
from an American bank, putting up his 
next several paychecks as collateral. 
For days, Gémez railed in Parliament 
that a money-borrowing President was 
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a disgrace to Colombia. Instead of 
pointing out, as he might have, that 
the loan proved he had never been in- 
volved in embezzlement, Suarez  re- 
signed, and died not long after. 

After his attack on Suarez, Gomez 
went after President Pedro Nel Ospina 
(1922-1926) , uncle of the present Pres- 
ident of Colombia, denouncing him as 
the thief of some gold ingots. President 
Abadia (1926-1930) kept Gémez at 
safe distance in the legation in Berlin. 
These three Presidents were all fellow 
members of the Conservative Party. In 
1930, the acidity of Gémez’s tongue 
and pen was so feared by other Con- 
servative leaders that he was made 
chief of the party. That year, the Lib- 
erals were voted into office, and Gé- 
mez trained his oratorical and editorial 
guns on them. President Olaya Herrera 
(1930-1934) was denounced as a 
bloody agent of Washington; President 
Lépez (1934-1938 and 1942-1945) was 
branded an unscrupulous negotiator 
(one day Gémez’s newspaper El Siglo 
printed a caricature of Lépez as an 
apache dancing with a wanton repre- 
senting Colombia) , and was accused of 
being involved in the assassination of 
an insane prize fighter; President San- 
tos (1938-1942) Gémez simply dis- 
missed as a fool. 

Since 1930, Gémez’s progress toward 
dictatorial power has been fairly 
steady. He has been characterized by 
his allies and adversaries alike as “the 
monster,” a man with an extraordinary 
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will to dominate, who has imposed 
himself on his party and country not 
through affection but through fear. 
Ramirez Moreno, who is now an aide- 
de-camp of Gomez, said ten years ago, 
“Gémez has the voice of a master. He 
dominates his co-partisans with a pol- 
icy fit for dogs.” (In Colombia, dogs 
are not treated with the affection they 
receive in this country. ) 

Although his desire for power has 
always been clear, his political program 
has changed constantly and is difficult 
to follow. He can be quoted on both 
sides of most of the foreign-policy issues 
that have confronted Colombia. “Cal- 
umny,” he once said to a correspondent 
of the UP, “has represented me as a 
Falangist. Never have I encouraged 
parades of a totalitarian type or organ- 
ized shock troops; and when any so- 
called ‘nationalisms’ have arisen, I have 
fought them with all tenacity.” He re- 
ferred to his book, El Cuadrilatero 
(The Quadrilateral), published in 
1934, which had some hard words for 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin. 

El Cuadrilatero was his profession of 
anti-totalitarian faith. But shortly after 
it was written, his newspaper, El Siglo, 
began recording with jubilation the 
victories of Hitler and Mussolini and, 
even more enthusiastically, began ex- 
tolling the maneuvers of Franco. In 
those days Gémez was opposed to Col- 
ombia’s taking part in the war against 
the Rome-Berlin Axis. A 1940 editorial 
in El Siglo said: 

“The North American people 
should realize that seeking us 
as an ally, when an external 
enemy is at their gates, is to de- 
mand from us a sacrifice con- 
trary to our honor, and to con- 
sign us to a road of abjection— 
Colombia and Mexico, the two 
mutilated republics, under the 
solemn commands of their his- 
tory, can but offer to North 
America only the most rigid 
neutrality.” 

On December 26, 1949, Gé- 
mez, now President-elect, told a 
correspondent of the New York 
Times: “Fortunately for this 
country, after [Woodrow] Wil- 
son made a very historic state- 
ment, on the relations between 
the two, [Colombia and the 
United States] have been cor- 
dial and close, and will continue 


have always professed great admiration 
for the firmness and justice of the 
United States...” 

In 1944, Gémez began to employ 
tactics that foreshadowed those which 
would gain him the Presidency in 
a mock-election in 1949. That year he 
published a series of editorials in E] 
Siglo which were a frank incitation to 
the army to conspire against the Liberal 
Government of President Lépez. One 
day, Lépez went to the city of Pasto to 
review the troops, and was arrested by 
a group of officers. The uprising was 
quelled within forty-eight hours after 
it began. 


When the news that the revolt had 
failed reached Bogota, Gomez typically 
sought asylum in one of the embassies 
and then fled to Ecuador, for he 
speaks and writes only when he feels 
fully protected by a group. When he 
isn’t, he flees. 

Gémez thought it safe to retum 
home in 1945. In 1946, when the Lib- 
erals split into two rival factions, Dr. 
Mariano Ospina Pérez,a Conservative, 
was elected President. He appointed 
Gémez Foreign Minister, and in that 
role the latter presided over the Pan- 
American Conference in Bogota in the 
violent month of April, 1948. 

On April 9, when the chief of the 
Liberal Party was assassinated, the 
people, assuming that Gomez must 
have been implicated, demanded his 
head. He had hidden, but no one knew 
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where. The first precise news was that 
he had flown to Spain, and secured the 
assistance of General Franco, under 
whose protection he lived for a year 
until he returned to Colombia to organ- 
ize his electoral campaign in 1949. 


In Spain, both government and press 
greeted him with jubilation. They had 
not forgotten the words with which 
Gémez had greeted the representative 
of the Falange, Sr. Gines de Albarada, 
when he came to Bogota to organize a 
cell of the international Falange: 

“Spain,” said Laureano Gémez in a 
speech, “marching forward as the soli- 
tary defender of Christian culture, has 
assumed the vanguard of western na- 
tions in the reconstruction of the His- 
panic empire, and in its Falanges we 
inscribe our names with indescribable 
joy. Thank God that He has permitted 
us to live in this epoch of unforeseen 
transformations and that we are able 
to exclaim with a cry that rises from 
our most profound emotions ‘Arise 
Spain, Catholic and Imperial!’ ” 

Last summer, to the applause of 
those who had formed the Falangist 
cell in Bogota, Gomez returned to Col- 
ombia to conduct his campaign for the 
Presidency. The Conservative Presi- 
dent, Ospina Pérez, was ready to do 
anything to help him. Soon Falangist 
shock troops appeared throughout the 
country, usually allied with the nation- 
al police. G6mez opened his campaign 
by speaking against Congress. His 
speech of August 13, 1949, is consi- 
dered in Colombia as an open attack 
on the country’s democratic institu- 
tions. El Tiempo of Bogota summed 
up the central thought of the address 
as follows: “The Conservative Party 
would discard the constitutional au- 
thority of Congress in order to enthrone 
anti-democracy, and would substitute 
for the present Republican régime a 
system of force, whose principal arch- 
type Sr. G6mez has found in the gov- 
ernment of Madrid.” 

While Gémez made speeches, his 
henchmen in Parliament, led by his 
son, proceeded to wreck the Congress. 
Conse) \ ative representatives were sup- 
plied ith whistles to prevent the Lib- 
tral orators from speaking. Then a 
group of Gémez followers produced 
revolvers during an open session, assas- 
‘inated the deputy who was speaking, 
and critically wounded one of the Lib- 
tral representatives, former Rector of 
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the University and former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Dr. Soto del Corral. 
Finally, the President finished the job 
and closed Congress by force. The proc- 
lamation of the candidacy of Gémez 
was celebrated with a Falangist parade, 
in which the marchers used chants like 
the one reprinted by the weekly, Sem- 
ana: “Out with the imbecile demo- 
cratic state, dominated by the accursed 
Parliament!” 


The Presidential election of Novem- 
ber, 1949, was unique in the history of 
Colombia. In order to ensure victory 
for Gémez, the Conservative Adminis- 
tration had had to institute a reign of 
terror in which the Colombia Constitu- 
tion was thrown aside. The Administra- 
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tion shut down not only Parliament but 
all the state assemblies and the munic- 
ipal councils, which were, for the most 
part, heavily Liberal; it put the entire 
press under the control of the editors 
of El Siglo; it silenced the Supreme 
Court; it proclaimed martial law; fo- 
mented violence in which thousands of 
Colombians died, both in the Capital 
and in the provinces ; converted the po- 
lice into Nazi-type shock troops. 

Under these circumstances, the Lib- 
erals withdrew their candidates and 
called for a boycott of the election. 
Only a third to a half of the number of 


voters who normally turn out in Co- 
lumbia bothered to cast ballots. 

In previous electoral campaigns, 
candidates went from place to place, 
speaking publicly to the electorate. Ex- 
President Santos once said, “there are 
nine hundred municipalities in Colom- 
bia and I have been in each one of 
them.” Gémez did not leave the cap- 
ital. He made his speeches from a desk 
in a radio station. After his election, 
Goémez said: 

“T praise God a thousand times, be- 
cause He has infused in my heart this 
ardent love of my country and per- 
mitted my mind to be impregnated 
with a sublime doctrine whose high 
principles preclude any spirit of egoism 
or passion. I praise God because He 
had permitted me daringly to penetrate 
the fires of rancor without contaminat- 
ing my heart and because I find myself 
joyful without shadow of vengeance, 
clean without bitterness.” 

He made this comment on the elec- 
tion itself: ““The electoral contest trans- 
pired amid calm, free of violence, with 
full guarantees for the citizens, due to 
the indefatigable efforts and example 
of the illustrious President, Ospina Pé- 
rez. Present and future generations will 
have to thank this lofty action of this 
chief executive, who once again has 
preserved the integrity of democratic 
institutions and the empire of order.” 

Gomez expects to take possession of 
the Presidency in August. Until then, 
Mariano Ospina Pérez, elected Presi- 
dent in 1946, remains the apparent 
chief of state, exercising his own dicta- 
torship, a sort of full-dress rehearsal 
for Gomez’s. Today no newspaper or 
broadcasting system in the country can 
criticize the Administration, or report 
an item of news that has not passed the 
censor. Parliament remains suspended. 
Private telephone conversations are 
monitored. Denunciation of a person 
by one individual is enough to bring 
him before a military tribunal. 


What can the United States expect 
from Gémez’s reign? A show of friend- 
ship at any rate. Calmly ignoring his 
old rancor toward the United States, 
Gémez has already initiated a strong 
campaign to win American friendship 
and funds. He has hired a public-rela- 
tions firm in New York to convince the 
American public of the advantages of 
both tourism and dictatorship in 
Colombia. —GERMAN ARCINIEGAS 
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‘To Man’s Measure... 


On National Survival 


W hen the weight of the German occupation lifted from 
the fields of France, a certain number of obscene objects 
appeared for everyone to see: the pallid informer who had 
handed over French men and women to torture and death; 
the bloated profiteer ; the grubby theoretician with a natural 
inclination to treason. This bestiary of dishonor attempted, 
of course, to wriggle, crawl, and worm its way to safety to 
the tall grass, the roadside ditch, the abandoned well. It 
was stamped out. 

It would be pleasanter to remain in this world of meta- 
phor. Even Vishinsky, when he has men to kill, prefers to 
call them “vipers.” But it is human beings who betray, and 
it was Frenchmen, not beasts or bugs, who were executed 
after summary trial by courts-martial when the Resistance 
took over. The official figure has just been given out; it is 
three thousand; it is certainly a low estimate. 
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For the accused whom everyone knew, for Pétain, Laval, 
and Darnand, who had always been in full sight, a “High 
Court of Justice” was instituted. The necessity for creating 
this court rose from the fact that the French judiciary 
system in the main had been subservient to the Vichy régime 
and could not be expected to judge the men to whom it 
had pledged allegiance. Later, however, it was entrusted 
with the task of doing so. The “High Court of Justice” 
heard one hundred cases, sent ten men to death. It tried 
cases in much the same manner as the revolutionary tr- 
bunals of 1789: Its jurors openly snarled, jeered, and 
cursed at the accused ; the public was permitted to manifest 
its hatred; the judge—but this is normal in French pro 
cedure—joined in the prosecution ; the defense lawyers kept 
absurdly proclaiming their patriotism. If only Pétain, 
aged ninety-three, still a prisoner on the Island of Yeu. 
would be considerate enough to die, the French could more 
easily forget that their “High Court of Justice” was not 4 
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court at all, and that serious political trials of Pétain and the 
others—trials which also might well lead to conviction— 
have not taken place. 

“Courts of Justice,” a special extension of the Assize 
Courts, handled other cases, 120,000 or so. These had 
four-man juries, nearly always packed with members of the 
Resistance, Communist or otherwise. Most of them were 
presided over by judges who had served Vichy. At one time 
there were ninety of these courts, one for each department. 
They acquitted thirty-seven thousand defendants; they sent 
thirty-eight thousand to jail; they sentenced forty thousand 
to “national degradation,” an aggravated form of the loss 
of civil rights ; they put eight hundred more people to death. 
About a thousand other death sentences were commuted by 
General de Gaulle or President Vincent Auriol. The last of 
these courts is closing now. 


In the advertisements for foreign travel, the obese, aged, 
or industrious never leave home. Tall gentlemen in dinner 
coats—red carnations in their buttonholes—escort their 
tall and lovely ladies to shipboard dinner. They are on their 
way to the Negresco Hotel in Nice, the Carlton Hotel in 
Cannes; they are going to motor along the poplar-bordered 
roads f France, admiring cathedrals and chateaux, and 
then it will be good to be in the Paris Ritz Hotel again, and 
meet other tall, dinner-jacketed gentlemen in the American 
Bar. Once in a while they may run into some Frenchman, 
who will wish them in hell. 

The serious traveler, the student, the businessman, the 
artist, will see many Frenchmen. It is not impossible that 
he will meet one of the forty thousand who have been con- 
demned to national degradation. Certainly he will be made 
aware of their existence; they have families and friends, 
and so have all the 120,000 who were brought to trial, the 
eight thousand still in jail, and the 3,800 who were executed. 
Pétain, too, has sympathizers, and so have Joseph Darnand, 
the head of the Vichy Militia, which tortured Frenchmen 
for the Germans, and even Pierre Laval. The American, 
traveling abroad, will wonder how there could have been 
so many traitors, how it is that so many people still feel 
solidarity with them, and how it is that a France so divided 
can pretend to live. 


A nation is like the human body. In times of stress, it sets 
in motion automatic mechanisms to defend all points where 
it is attacked. It sends out its soldiers when there is a 
war. In defeat, it produces its resistance movement—a 
minority of heroes, a minority of active participants in the 
underground—and a minority of traitors. The majority 
forms a buttress of passivity: It endures. As Sieyés remarked 
after the French Revolution to someone who was astonished 
at finding him alive after those violent years: “What did I 
do? I survived.” 

In defeat, most soldiers follow their officers until com- 
munications break down and there is no leadership. Then 
there » mains only the stubborn second lieutenant, and his 
‘ompany fights at his side until he is killed; there remains 
the brave sergeant, and the platoon fights at his side until he 
skilled : but afterwards there is nothing but men wandering 
about i: despair, in disorder, grieving and plundering, until 
‘ome authority somewhere tells them that they are demo- 
bilized |ecause the war is lost. 
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In defeat most civilians go about their business. The post- 
man delivers the mail; the judges sit in judgment, the 
worker goes to his factory—because one has to eat, because 
everything is lost anyway, because the Germans have won 
the war, because the Americans are going to win the war, 
because everything is being decided by somebody else, and 
the wheat has to be sown, the harvest has to be harvested. 
Neither heroic nor traitorous, the majority betrays—in a 
minor, unobtrusive way—and is heroic. The majority be- 
trays whenever it does not set fire to the crops, blow up cities 
and factories, tear up the railway tracks, and create a 
desert. The majority betrays whenever it does not leave a 
Napoleon in a burning Moscow. But when, sick at heart and 
enslaved, the majority pursues its daily tasks—the bank 
clerk punctual at his desk; the workman supporting his 
family——-it yet is heroic in a minor, unobtrusive way. It does 
its work. If it didn’t, there would be no country for the 
heroes to save. 

The heroes are easily distinguishable ; some traitors are 
easy to distinguish. The informer, the man who betrays 
through fear or for money, is easy to distinguish. The col- 
laborator, the traitor, must accept the wages of his be- 
trayal: They are paid in contempt. A few of the traitors 
may have betrayed for the best reason, may have deliber- 
ately made the sacrifice of their personal honor. But the 
nation cannot read hearts. If there are any pure ones, they 
must be lost in the throng of the corrupt, the cowards, and 
the cruel. The nation is perfectly right to execute them all. 
The nation cannot forget that Frenchmen tortured and 
executed Frenchmen, handed compatriots over to the 
Germans to be tortured and executed or to die betrayed by 
their own in German prison camps. 


There is a kind of traitor who has been useful to a nation 
in the past. Sometimes he keeps his name of traitor; some- 
times he loses it and is thought of very differently. Talley- 
rand spent a debauched life of complete treachery, yet 
deviously served the continuity of the French state. When 
Napoleon had the young Duke of Enghien shot at Vin- 
cennes for conspiring against the nation; when Napoleon 
fell, and the French King Louis XVIII was brought back to 
Paris by the Russian Alexander, the British Wellington, and 
the Prussians “in the baggage of the Allies’—who was 
traitor to whom? Even the traitors of 1940-1944 bargained, 
haggled, saved a few Resistance lives, spared a few Jews. 
The Vichy régime, bargaining, haggling, betraying even 
itself, served the Allied aims. It seems that the nation un- 
consciously seeks survival, and will always use any instru- 
ment that comes to hand. 


Generally these instruments are considered contemptible, 
before and after they serve their purpose. Chateaubriand 
said: “There are times when one must be niggardly in 
giving out the alms of contempt, so many are the deserving.” 
Such times always come at the moment of decision—when 
a war that was lost is won, when a régime is overthrown. 
Then the nation chastises its Pétain, its Lavals. The nation 
brings its 120,000 cases before its courts; the dishonorable 
graves are filled. After a while the last court closes. The 
nation, using the inextricable action and counter-action of 
its traitors and heroes, each for their own purposes, has 
survived. —GoOUVERNEUR PAULDING 
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How Beulah-Land Came to Boston 


‘Ten years to save the world! thundered the Rev. Billy Graham, 


urging New England sinners to hit Billy Sunday’s sawdust trail 


From Down East in Maine they came, 
from the mountain country of Ver- 
mont, from New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, the Massachusetts 
hinterland, even from French-speak- 
ing Quebec. Twenty thousand quiet, 
for the most part elderly, people filled 
the narrow streets around the Boston 
Garden, a cavernous hall that is the 
home grounds of the Bruins Hockey 
Team, that afternoon of January 16. 
They were waiting for the Rev. Billy 
thirty-one- 
year-old evangelist from Charlotte, 
North Carolina, to conduct the grand 
Soston finale of his Mid-Century Re- 
vival. which the Boston Post described 
as the greatest such event in the city 
since Billy Sunday urged thousands of 
Bostonians along the sawdust trail in 
1917 

The Garden session was the climax 
of a seventeen-day stand in Boston. 
During it, Graham preached to an esti- 
mated hundred thousand people, some 
five thousand of whom, according to 


Graham, the handsome 


the city’s papers, were induced to rush 
up the aisles, renounce sin, and espouse 
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Jesus Christ as their personal Savior. 
The fervor with which the Boston press 
espoused Graham’s cause was almost 
as heartening to his sponsors—a group 
of Protestant ministers—as the num- 
bers of the repentant. 

Since the days of Cotton Mather 
and Jonathan Edwards, Boston has 
probably witnessed as much spectac- 
ular religious activity as any city in 
America, and Graham’s press coverage 
indicates that almost every Boston 
editor is fully aware that these periodic 
stampedes toward redemption make 
salable copy. Between January 10 and 
January 17, the Christian Science 
Monitor was the only paper that ig- 
nored Graham, while the rest of Bos- 
ton’s press compensated handsomely 
for the slight. The Post, for instance, 
devoted eight front-page stories, a doz- 
en pictures, and a three-page serialized 
biography—a total of 2,249 lines—to 
Graham. This count doesn’t include 
several sizable paid advertisements. 

The lead of the Post’s January 16 
front-page story on Graham was fac- 
tual and very much to the point: 


“Heaven, the Rev. Billy Graham 
told the largest audience he had ad- 
dressed so far in Boston yesterday, is 
1,600 miles long, 1,600 miles wide and 
1,600 miles high.” Later in the same 
story the Post quoted Graham as call- 
ing Heaven “just as real a place as Los 
Angeles . . . or Boston.” The paper did 
not report that any member of the au- 
dience had taken exception to Gra- 
ham’s cosmography. 

The Rev., or Dr., Billy Graham (the 
papers preferred the former title, his 
followers the latter) had come to Bos- 
ton after triumphant stands in England, 
and in Los Angeles and several other 
American cities, including three weeks 
in Atlanta, Georgia. Prior to the Boston 
meetings, the most enthusiastic audi- 
ences had been those in Los Angeles. 
where the press, led by Hearst’s Herald- 
Examiner, had proven itself almost a 
alert as Boston’s to the copy value 0 
mass redemption. 


On the afternoon before the meeting 
at the Boston Garden, I went over t 
Dr. Graham’s hotel suite in an attemp! 
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to get an inkling of what he planned to 
tell his closing-night audience, and also 
to find out something about the theo- 
logical training that was enabling him, 
at the age of thirty-one, to cut a wider 
and better-publicized swath through 
the Devil’s vineyard than anyone since 
Billy Sunday. I knew something of his 
background from the newspaper ac- 
counts, and from them also I had 
learned that Dr. Graham’s principal 
message is his belief that the Day of 
Judgment is approaching at almost 
supersonic speed, and is due to arrive 
about 1960. 

Dr. Graham and his party, which in- 
cluded his pretty wife and his fel- 
low evangelist and North Carolinian, 
the Rev. Grady Wilson, were staying 
at a faded, late-Victorian hotel on the 
unfashionable side of Beacon Hill. 
When I arrived Graham was resting, 
having been up most of the night talk- 
ing with some of his new converts, and 
having risen early to pray before the 
state legislature. I was finally taken in 
hand by the Rev. Wilson, an amiable 
man with the easy manner of a South- 
ern deputy sheriff and a flair for flam- 
boyant haberdashery. 

An carly thwarted love, I learned, 
had originally turned Graham to evan- 
gelism. The incident had occurred 
his days at Trinity College, a 
nominational school in Tam- 
ida. Before that he and Wilson 
n confirmed at a Baptist meet- 
Charlotte, their home town. 
s youthful rejection, Graham 
ted more and more energy to 
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study of the Gospel and the practice 
of public speaking. His oratory he had 
developed by mounting an old cypress 
stump along the Hillsboro River, near 
Tampa, and addressing the birds and 
insects of the surrounding swamp. 

After a couple of semesters, Wilson 
went on, Graham had transferred from 
Trinity to Wheaton College in Illinois. 
There, although he had, inexplicably, 
majored in anthropology, his main in- 
terest had continued to be the Bible. 
There also he had met his dark, stat- 
uesque future wife, the daughter of 
a missionary. Before their engagement 
she had had a screen test, but the idea 
of a career in Hollywood had seemed 
to her too frivolous. 

I asked Wilson about Grahams title 
of “Doctor.” He had, I was told, re- 
ceived honorary doctorates from Bob 
Jones University, in Greenville, South 
Carolina (which he attended briefly 
before going to Trinity), and from 
Kings College, in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Wilson now began warming up 
on his and Graham’s joint efforts. 

“We welcome anybody and every- 
body who wants to join our mission,” 
he said. “The only solution to the crime 
wave, the breakdown of the American 
home by divorce, the heavy liquor traf- 
fic, and the sex looseness is by a per- 
sonal acceptance of Jesus Christ.” 

In the South, Graham and Wilson 
work largely among white Protestants, 
but, Wilson said, ““We don’t condemn 
any group or any sect. We invite the 
Negroes to our meetings because we 
believe there is salvation for every race, 


color, and creed in Christ. But you 
know how things are in the South. The 
Negroes don’t come to white meetings 
in large numbers. Sometimes we have 
special services for them at their invita- 
tion, but we don’t force ourselves on 
them.” 

“Dr. Billy Graham has no political 
ax to grind. Except,” said Wilson, “we 
believe that Communism as it is prac- 
ticed in Russia is definitely atheistic 
and anti-Christian. We urge people to 
answer Communism with the spread- 
ing of the gospel.” 

The two steer clear of political and 
racial issues, according to Wilson. 
“What’s the point of attacking a cause 
when you’re after sinners? If a man’s 
a sinner and he’s a member of the Ku 
Klux Klan, we’re not going to lose the 
chance of saving him by attacking the 
organization he belongs to.” 


Graham was originally brought to 
Boston by a group of Baptist, Congre- 
gational, and Presbyterian ministers, 
who had heard good reports of his Los 
Angeles gatherings, for a three-day 
prayer meeting. The Catholic priest- 
hood neither applauded nor denounced 
the revival, and it was estimated that 
at least a third of the members of Gra- 
ham’s audiences were of Catholic up- 
bringing. 

As Graham’s campaign stretched out 
into a week, and then two weeks, with 
both audiences and press coverage 
seemingly increasing daily by geomet- 
ric proportions, it began to take on the 
aspects of big business. Estimated con- 





servatively, the cost of the full seven- 
teen-day crusade exceeded eighteen 
thousand dollars. Rent alone for Me- 
chanics Hall, Boston Opera House, and 
the Garden amounted to eleven thou- 
sand dollars. Newspaper advertising 
took $3,500, and other forms of propa- 
ganda another $1,500. Travel and 
hotel expenses for the evangelical team 
reached two thousand dollars. 

Total offerings, however, were great- 
er than the cost, and the surplus, it was 
announced, would be donated to chari- 
ties designated by Graham’s sponsor- 
ing committee, which, in addition to 
the ministers, included several Boston 
businessmen. The proceeds of one 
offering, however, solicited at a Sunday 
service in Mechanics Hall (capacity six 
thousand) were for Billy Graham and 
his party. 

“People forget,” said Dr. Harold J. 
Ockenga, pastor of Park Street Church, 
and chief sponsor of the Mid-Century 
campaign, “that an evangelist can only 
make three or four major crusades like 
this a year, and the rest of the time he 
is engaged in smaller meetings and 
classes. Therefore the fund he received 
doesn’t represent payment for eighteen 
days’ work, but compensates in part for 
the other work he must do too for the 
glory of God.” 


After I had left Wilson at the hotel, 
and was going back toward the Gar- 
den, I passed the Tremont Temple 
Baptist Church. There the day had 
been set aside as a special one of prayer 
for Graham’s health and strength. I 
stepped inside, following a group of 
what I took to be the evangelist’s well- 
wishers, who seemed to be filing in and 
out in relays. A sizable congregation 
had gathered, and one after another 
members of it arose and appealed in 
loud voices to God to protect Graham 
and send him everywhere there were 
sinners. 

As I emerged from the church, I 
noticed that a movie theatre marquee 
down the street was advertising the 
film, “Devil in the Flesh.” Underneath 
were the words, “Not Shown Sunday.” 

When I arrived at the Garden, at 
about 5 p.M., the streets around it were 
jammed. Graham was due to appear at 
7, but the crowd had become so dense 
that the management decided to open 
the doors then, an hour early. Within 
minutes approximately fourteen thou- 
sand people packed the Garden floor 
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and balconies. In about a quarter of an 
hour, the Boston Fire Department had 
to limit admission to holders of re- 
served seats. 

About seven thousand people were 
still milling around outside the Garden. 
Graham’s sponsors had anticipated the 
overflow by setting up loudspeakers 
through which the service could, be 
heard in the street. The police later 
estimated that two thousand or so had 
huddled before these for the rest of the 
evening, oblivious to the chilly wind 
from the Charles Basin. About five 
thousand more people gave up and 
went home. 


Inside the Garden, a choir, billed 
as “the largest ever assembled in New 
England,” was warming up. The lead- 
er, Cliff Barrows, who was also to per- 
form as trombone soloist during the 
evening, had loosened his brilliant 
necktie, and in a few minutes decided 
to shed his blue flannel blazer, as he 
alternately coddled, harangued, ap- 
plauded, and cajoled the 2,500 singers, 
much like a seasoned cheerleader be- 
fore a football crowd. 

The group repeated phrases again 
and again, until they met with Bar- 
rows’s approval. “Boy, these are real 
Hallelujah words,” he assured them. 
“You’ve got to hit em hard. If you ever 
sang a Hallelujah, sing it now. Punch 
it. Every one of you. Don’t forget it. 
Punch yourself and punch your neigh- 
bor. Then you'll really punch that 
Hallelujah! The Lord will bless you for 
it.” 

Applause broke out as Barrows, fin- 
ishing his rehearsal, jerked his tie into 
place, put on his jacket, and placed his 
highly-polished trombone on the lec- 
tern behind the battery of microphones 
through which some stations would 
broadcast the service. The songleader 
appealed to the audience: 

“We love you all, you wonderful 
people who have come here to join us 
in seeking out God. Please don’t ap- 


plaud if you like what we do or say up 
here. Say a big Amen deep inside.” 

A moment later Billy Graham and 
his wife arrived on the rostrum, amida 
tremendous murmur. Flashbulbs 
popped as Graham waved to the crowd 
like a champion prizefighter, and posed 
with his wife for a few pictures before 
both sat down in a pair of handsome 
carved chairs just behind the lectern. 


From 7 to 7:45, according to the 
program, there would be a sequence of 
Salvation music, to be played by the 
Boston Palace Corps band of the Sal- 
vation Army. 

The band’s leader arose. “Our songs, 
our arrangements, our presentations,” 
he announced over the public-address 
system, “Cannot be heard anywhere 
else. They are Salvation works com- 
posed by believers in Salvation.” 

He proceeded to lead the large band 
through a series of very spirited hymns. 
Eight o’clock, I noticed by my pro- 
gram, would be “Prayer Time”—one 
minute of it—followed by the perform- 
ance of a soloist. The next item read: 
“8:08:—Recognition of Delegations, 
Tributes to the Press and Co-operating 
Pastors, Introductions of Notable Visi- 
tors.” At 8:23, the choir would be 
heard formally. The program finally 
got down to Dr. Graham with: 


8:58—Dr. Billy Graham introduced 
9:00—Dr. Graham preaching 
9:45—Invitation to Accept Christ 


Graham was wearing a neat brown 
suit, white shirt, and green tie. In his 
lapel was fastened a miniature micro- 
phone, no larger than a bachelor’s 
button, that would enable him to pace 
and wheel about the platform without 
having to stay too close to the fixed 
microphones. 

Graham’s topic was “Time’s Final 
Drama.” First he paid tribute to local 
newspapers for their warm response 
to the revival campaign. “We expected 
to find Boston cold and intellectual,” 
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he said. “But you and your newspapers 
took us to your loving hearts. . . . Yes, 
all the glory, all the credit, and all the 
praise for this great meeting belong to 
the Lord Jesus Christ and to your news- 
papers for doing His noble work.” 

Billy promised to return. “Next 
spring,” he said, “we'll be back again. 
Not only here but all over New Eng- 
land for a great city-by-city spiritual 
revival.” (A few days later a Congre- 
gationalist minister in a nearby city 
said to me, “Oh, dear. What can we do 
to keep him out of here? We don’t need 
his kind of circus to spread the mean- 
ing of God.” ) 


The time had now come for Gra- 
ham’s sermon. Taking a copy of the 
scripture and spreading it open in his 
left hand, he began: 

“I can see the footprints of God. I 
haven’t felt such a mighty shaking of 
God before. Yes, I tell you, 1950 is go- 
ing to be a year of spiritual revival all 
over America. It better had. You know 
why? Well, I'll tell you why. Yes, there 
are only ten years to save the world and 
we've got to save the world by a spirit- 
ual revival, by getting back to God. 
There’s no other way to stop Com- 
munism from destroying us. 

“Now God says: ‘I’m going to give 
America one more chance. But this is 
the last chance. My patience will be 
spent.” I warn you to get right with 
God. I warn you to repent your sins 
and come to Jesus Christ. That’s what 
God says.” 

By now the thousands in the arena, 
silent and hushed, had every eye fixed 
on the blond evangelist. His tie had 
been loosened, and the top button of 
his shirt was opened to ease his bobbing 
larynx. Up and down the fifty-foot dais 
he paved, bending low or flinging his 
hands into the air as he talked, whis- 
pered or thundered. 

He old how God had ordered Noah 
to bu’ | an Ark: “Noah called the car- 


pente and masons and joiners to- 
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gether. He got their union representa- 
tives into his office and agreed to pay 
them union wages. But when the Ark 
was finished, they couldn’t get in be- 
cause they were sinners. They listened 
to the intellectuals and to the philoso- 
phers and to the scientists . . . But 
Noah believed God. God said there’d 
be a flood. So he prayed to God, he 
accepted God, and got aboard the Ark. 
And Mrs. Noah, she got on, too... 
When the society women called her up 
for a bridge game, she told them she 
was too busy building the Ark.” 

“Yes, you too, you who are sinners 
can still know God and be saved. You 
can know Him through Jesus Christ.” 
Old women, old men, younger ones, 
teen-agers, and pregnant women lean- 
ing on neighbors for support, daubed 
handkerchiefs to swollen eyes. These 
were the people one had seen at Town- 
sendite meetings, at mass turnouts, on 
breadlines; now they sought solace in 
the handsome, thundering youth who 
promised comfort for tortured, bur- 
dened souls. 


Finally Graham, eyes flashing and 
blond hair altogether disarrayed, issued 
the call for those who wanted to be 
saved. “Raise your hands so God and I 
can see them. Raise them high.” Then, 
as Wilson and Barrows helped him to 
spot the repentant, he started calling 
out, “I see a man over there. Ged bless 
you. A girl up there. God bless you. A 
woman down there. God bless you . . .” 

As converts began rising all over the 
hall, he paused for a moment, then 
issued a call for them all to come to 
the rostrum. 

More than two thousand people be- 
gan streaming into the aisles. Many of 
their faces were drawn with fear as 
they began converging on Graham, 
edging closer to receive pamphlets 
containing instructions for subsequent 
steps toward redemption. 

—ArTHUR W. HEPNER 





Washington 


Queen of the Democrats 


The United States, often characterized 
by anthropologists and visiting Eng- 
lishmen as a matriarchy, actually boasts 
very few women in posts of strategic 
power. No woman sits in the Cabinet 
or with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. No 
woman presides over any basic indus- 
try. No woman bosses a major labor 
union or runs a national farm organiza- 
tion. 

There is one woman who devotes 
twelve hours a day to redressing this 
imbalance: India Walker Gillespie 
Moffet Edwards, perhaps the least- 
known and most influential woman in 
American public life. The realm of 
private enterprise is outside her scope, 
but within her bailiwick Mrs. Ed- 
wards, an affable, energetic matron of 
fifty-four, has rung up an unparalleled 
score: In five years as President, Mr. 
Truman has appointed or reappointed 
women to ten top-level positions in 
government: 


Treasurer of the United States Mrs. 
Georgia Neese Clark 

Ambassador to Denmark Mrs. Eugenia 
Anderson 

Minister to Luxembourg Mrs. Perle Mesta 

Federal Communications Commissioner 
Frieda B. Hennock 

Assistant Surgeon-General Lucille Petry 

War Claims Commissioner Georgia L. 
Lusk 

Civil Service Commissioner Frances Per- 
kins 

Director of the Mint Mrs. Nellie Tayloe 
Ross 

Representative to the U. N. General As- 
sembly Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Representative to UNESCO Mrs. Esther Cau- 
kin Brunauer 


Or these appointees, the first five 
owe their selection and ultimate con- 
firmation largely to the efforts of Mrs. 
Edwards. In addition, she has secured 
the appointment of the first woman 
Federal judge in the U. S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia, 
Mrs. Burnita Shelton Matthews, and 
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Mrs. India Edwards 


has helped select nearly two hundred 
women as delegates, alternates, or ad- 
visers to international conferences. 
Mrs. Edwards’s springboard has 
been her post as Executive Director of 
the Women’s Division of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. As such, 
she masterminds the electioneering ac- 
tivities of some sixty thousand female 
party workers and supervises the bulk 
of the committee’s “educational” ac- 
tivities. So effective were her ladies in 
educating voters of both sexes in 1948 
that even the most misogynic of Demo- 
cratic politicos afterwards agreed she 
should have her pick of Federal plums. 
They probably assumed she would 
want to be Postmistress General, or pos- 
sibly an ambassadress. Instead, she has 
taken her reward in jobs for other 
women, which are, she feels, only the 
first installment on what is due her sex. 
The government currently employs 
some 480,000 women; but only about 


five hundred of these earn more than 
five thousand dollars a year. Of those 
who exercise some minimal authority, 
two hundred are in Eca and the For- 
eign Service, forty-two in the Labor 
Department, and thirty-six in the Fed- 
eral Security Administration. Well 
down on the list are the Executive 
Office, with five women; and the De- 
fense and Justice Departments, with 
four each. Congress has nine female 
members. “If,” observes Mrs. Edwards 
tartly, “we had the same percentage of 
women as India has in her Constituent 
Assembly, we would have eighty-five 
Congresswomen.” 

Though Mrs. Edwards’s earliest 
political memory is of hanging onto 
her mother’s hand during a Nashville 
suffragette parade, she is no coctti- 
naire feminist. She does believe that 
“if there were more women in policy- 
making positions, there would be a bet- 
ter chance of settling problems amic- 
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ably rather than by war”’—a fairly 
traditional feminine attitude. But, un- 
traditionally, Mrs. Edwards won’t go 
to bat for women as women. The can- 
didate has to be at least as well quali- 
fied as the available man—“and usually 
a damned sight more so.” 

When a vacancy occurs that she has 
a candidate for, Mrs. Edwards is apt to 
be found at the President’s elbow. “In- 
dia,” commented one male admirer, “is 
a direct-actionist.” However, far from 
being a frustrated beldame working 
off her grudges against the dominant 
sex, India Edwards has experienced 
singularly little difficulty competing 
with men, likes them, and is liked by 
them. 


Named India after her mother, Mrs. 
Edwards lived quietly in Nashville 
until she was ten. Then her widowed 
mother married a man named Gilles- 
pie, who worked for Cluett, Peabody, 
the shirt and collar firm. The family 
moved to Detroit for a year, to Chicago 
for another, and then to St. Louis. 
There a high-school teacher, who had 
“discovered” Fannie Hurst, decided he 
had another literary genius in young 
India. He urged her to enroll in the 
Columbia School of Journalism. Step- 
father Gillespie said “No.” Girls of 
good family, he insisted, did not go 
away to college. 

India’s reaction was characteristic. 
She didn’t defy her stepfather, nor did 
she mope in the parlor. She went off to 
Chicago and wangled herself a job on 
the Tribune. Freelancing at five dollars 
a story, she was soon costing the Tri- 
bune seventy to eighty dollars a week. 
Finally, as an economy measure, the 
paper put her on the payroll, at thirty- 
five dollars. 

India’s first assignments took her to 
wrest!ing matches and prize fights 
(“the woman’s angle”), to the salons 
and offices of V.I.P.’s, and to the opera, 
where she helped the society editor. 
Ten months later the society editor left, 
and India got the job. 

It was a job she was to hold, off and 
on, for twenty-two years, expanding it 
into control of the whole woman’s page. 
The ‘ off” period is accounted for by 
her marriage to John Fletcher Moffet, 
an in: \rance broker, which later ended 
in divorce. From 1924 to 1931 she re- 
tred ‘rom journalism to bring up their 
two children, India and John. The 


“ ” 


on” period is less comprehensible: 
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India was an unabashed Democrat on 
a paper that regarded itself as the 
fountainhead of Republicanism. When 
reproached with this anomaly, pub- 
lisher Robert R. McCormick merely 
grunted: “Hell, if she can stand me, 
I can stand her.” 


McCormick and she stood each other 
until 1942. In that year India left her 
job to marry again. She became the 
wife of Herbert T. Edwards, who was 
Chief of the Division of International 
Motion Pictures at the State Depart- 
ment in Washington. A year later her 
nineteen-year-old son, John Holbrook 
Moffet, an Air Force flier, was killed 
when a student he was instructing 
froze at the controls of a training 
plane. 

John’s death was a deep shock to 
Mrs. Edwards, and for several months 
she was absent from public life. Then 
Clare Boothe Luce arose at the Repub- 
lican Convention of 1944 to mourn 
aloud the death of “G.I. Jim,” to at- 
tack the man “who promised peace— 
yes, peace—to Jim’s mother and 
father,” and to declare that “Jim has 
taken the rap for everyone, from the 
man in the White House down to the 
man around the corner.” 

India Edwards snapped off the 
radio nearly hard enough to break the 
on-off switch. She did not sit down and 
pen a letter to the New York Times. 
She did not complain to or about Mrs. 
Luce. Tight-lipped, she went down the 
next morning to the Dem- 
ocratic National Commit- 
tee and offered her services 
as an unpaid volunteer. 


Politics,” said Robert 
Louis Stevenson, “is per- 
haps the only profession 
for which no preparation 
is thought necessary.” 
Mrs. Edwards had voted 
regularly, but she had 
never studied political science, run for 
office, helped anyone else run for office, 
or performed party work on any level. 
But she did have two decades of ex- 
perience on a tough metropolitan 
newspaper, and the will to work sixteen 
hours a day. 

She was put to work at a typewriter, 
hammering out “releases.” She gradu- 
ated to speeches, radio scripts, inter- 
views, and reports. When the 1944 
campaign was over, she was offered 


the post of Executive Secretary of the 
Women’s Division of the Democratic 
Party. By February, 1947, she had be- 
come its Associate Director. On April 
20, 1948, Chairman J. Howard Mc- 
Grath appointed her Executive Di- 
rector—the job she now holds. 

Mrs. Edwards had made it a condi- 
tion of her acceptance that someone 
else would handle oratory for her. By 
convention time, she was ready to over- 
come her rostrum-shyness; she figured 
nobody would say what she wanted 
said, in the way she wanted. Equipping 
herself with a market basket of edibles, 
a balloon (labeled Prices) , and a small 
girl, she took over the microphone— 
and the Democratic Convention. She 
produced a rather bloody piece of 
steak. Two years before, under opa, it 
would have cost forty-six cents; she 
had paid $1.10 for it in Philadelphia 
that morning. She practically un- 
dressed her urchin aide in comparing 
the 1946 and 1948 prices of slip, pina- 
fore, socks, shoes, and hat. Before she 
had finished—thanks to the micro- 
phones and television cameras—she 
was something of a national figure. 

In the campaign that followed, India 
Edwards introduced other techniques. 
“Housewives for Truman” sallied forth 
in “Truman Trailers” to stump their 
states. Congressmen who at first looked 
askance at such undignified tactics 
were soon making speeches from the 
trailers. Solemn political harangues 
were junked in favor of soap operas 

selling the Fair Deal pain- 
lessly to housewives. In- 
structions and exhorta- 
tions from headquarters 
to the field went out as 
“Mimeograms” marked 
“For Your Immediate At- 
tention.” Campaign flyers 
and “Rainbow Dodgers” 
were re-written with 
F.D.R.’s old admonition 
in mind: “Make it simple 
enough for the women to understand 
—and then the men will understand 
it.” 

Uneasy during the 1946 fiasco, 
when, she felt, the party failed to speak 
out clearly on the issues, Mrs. Edwards 
enjoyed 1948 thoroughly. Washington 
is full of prophets who, they say, “knew 
all along that Truman would win.” 
But India Edwards appears to have 
been one who really did. She went 
through the campaign, from its soggy 





beginnings at Philadelphia to its star- 
tling end at the Biltmore Hotel in New 
York, with almost mystic confidence. 

There have been times, however, 
when India Edwards was ready to quit 
cold. One of them came when she was 
still a volunteer. For days she had tried 
to get through to Paul Porter (then a 
party Janizary) to obtain clearance on 
a radio script. He was too busy. She 
left messages. He never called back. 
Finally she strode into the antechamber 
of his office, seized the nearest of his 
secretaries, and exploded. Her ulti- 
matum: He could phone her in five 
minutes, or she’d put on her hat. He 
phoned. 

Mrs. Edwards had no more trouble 
with Mr. Porter. But she had to go 
through the same business with former 
Party Chairman Robert Hannegan. 
A tiff became the start of a friendly and 
effective relationship. From then on, 
Hannegan’s office and his time were 
hers to command; and when McGrath 
took over, he received a long and 
earnest briefing by Hannegan on how 
to treat Mrs. Edwards. 

Mrs. Edwards has no doubt learned 
a good deal from Mr. Truman. It is 
equally true that the President has 
learned a good deal from her. He was 
startled by her vigor at first, then set- 
tled down to knowing her, liking her, 
and (more significantly) trusting her 
judgment. She finds him inflexible in 
matters of party discipline and the 
chain of command. On his part, he 
never ceases to be surprised at her 
capacity to say what’s on her mind in 
two minutes or less, and get out when 
she’s through. 

The  President’s has 


confidence 
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helped Mrs. Edwards endure the pace 
her job demands. In 1949 she flew into 
twenty states on speaking engage- 
ments; she is dated up through Sep- 
tember for more talks all over the 
country. Two or three days of every 
week she is “on the road.” She and Mr. 
Edwards own a century-old plantation 
house fifteen miles from the capital, 
but they spend most of their time in 
their two-room Washington apartment. 


Since the 1950 elections are a good 
nine months off, and the 1952 show- 
down a couple of years away, the par- 
ty’s campaigns are still technically in 
the warm-up stage. What life will be 
like for her and her division when the 
race really gets hot, Mrs. Edwards 
would rather not ponder. She is under 
no illusions as to her capacity to deliver 
“the woman’s vote”—for the reason 
that no such thing exists. Unless a can- 
didate goes out of his way to insult 
females en masse (as Willkie did with 
an ill-considered crack about Madame 
Perkins in 1940), the women, Mrs. Ed- 
wards agrees, can be trusted to vote 
almost identically with the men. 

The Gallup poll of September 11, 
1948, showed 36.5 per cent of the men 
favoring Truman—and 36.5 per cent 
of the women. The Crossley poll of 
September 1 had forty per cent of the 
men lined up for Dewey—and forty 
per cent of the women. The polsters 
may have had their little differences 
with the voters in November; but no 
one has ever proved that they erred in 
sizing up the sexes. 

Why women vote like men is some- 
thing else again. To Frank Kent, of 
the Baltimore Sun, the answer is easy: 


“The net effect of the women’s vote 
has been to give to most married men 
two votes instead of one.” India Ed- 
wards could be pardoned for claiming 
it’s exactly the reverse: Before she mar- 
ried him, Mr. Edwards used to vote 
the straight G.O.P. ticket. Now he’s a 
steady Trumanite. 

Women, Mrs. Edwards maintains, 
vote as citizens, not as women. They 
vote like their men because they’r 
subject to the same economic and cul- 
tural pressures. They vote together as 
inhabitants of the same slum or the 
same mansion, as Alabama Negroes or 
as Boston Irish, as vassals of King Cot- 
ton or as dependents of coal. 

Yet, even though there is no “won- 
en’s vote” India Edwards’s useful- 
ness to the party is the proven capacity 
of her Women’s Division to bring out 
the Democratic vote, masculine and 
feminine. There are certain issues, she 
believes, that matter deeply to women. 
and these she intends to hammer on 
throughout 1950: peace, the high cost 
of living, the price of medical care. 

That doesn’t mean, declares Mrs. 
Edwards, that women will vote one 
way and men the other on Eca, the 
Brannan Plan, or medical insurance. It 
does mean that women may swing the 
family vote to the party they think the 
more genuinely concerned over such 
matters. 


The Republicans have no intention of 
letting Mrs. Edwards monopolize the 
women’s loyalty. That is evident in, 
among other things, the efforts to boom 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith (R., 
Maine) as a candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent. The Old Guard may not prove 
overly serious about this when the 1951 
convention actually rolls around, but 
it must appreciate the outraged flurry 
the move provoked in Democratic 
circles. Mrs. Roosevelt announced that 
the country was not yet ready for a 
feminine President; Mrs. Edwards, 
swallowing hard, agreed. 

This belated Republican attempt to 
board the feminist bandwagon, as Mrs. 
Edwards not too objectively regards it, 
reminds her of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Anniversary Parade held a few years 
ago in New York. All those suffragettes 
—approximately five hundred—who 
had taken part in the original 1919 
protest march were urged to form 
ranks again. Some 1,200 turned out. 

—BeEvERLEY Bowl 
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The victory last month of Mayor de 
Lesseps Story Morrison in New Or- 
leans’s Democratic primary gave three 
striking proofs of the city’s political 
health, and raised several important 
questions about the mayor himself as 
his second term was assured. 

First of all, the voters seemed to have 
passed this particular examination with 
a cleaner bill of health than they have 
had in some time. Not only did more of 
them turn out for the primary, which 
of course is the decisive election in one- 
party Louisiana, than have ever done 
so before in the city’s history. They also 
succeeded in burying both the “white 
supremacy” issue, which a small-time 
opportunist had tried to bring to life, 
and the state’s Long machine, whose 
candidate, Charles Zatarain, was 
beaten by a two-to-one majority. 


The primary vote established thirty- 
eight-year-old “Chep” Morrison as the 
most powerful public figure in Louisi- 
ana, where politics is a major industry. 
It also highlighted the problem of how 
much practical compromise a “reform” 
politician has to make to keep himself 
in office. Morrison, who piled up a 
recor 120,000 votes against 65,000 for 
four other candidates, definitely proved 
that his victory was no fluke. 

He won not only a personal triumph, 
but gained control of six of the seven 
seats on the city’s Commission Council, 
which holds both legislative and execu- 
tive power. The seventh seat will go to 
the w nner of a runoff primary on Feb- 
tuary 28. The Morrison candidate is 
favor: 4. 

Mcrrison is a relatively unique type 
in Louisiana politics: He persists in 
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Morrison of New Orleans 


The reform mayor has picked up a lot of votes— 


along with some non-reform practices and cohorts 


making clean government a central 
issue. But most observers agree that his 
latest victory depended largely on a 
sensible adjustment to political reali- 
ties, and so his career provides a good 
case history of an individual pursuing 
a successful course between ideals and 
practical politics. 

Physically, the young mayor is high- 
ly personable. His head is small for his 
medium-sized, well-proportioned body, 
which remains trimly athletic-looking 
despite the mayor’s lack of opportunity 
for exercise. His dark, flashing eyes 
suggest an almost indefatigably dynam- 
ic personality. 

Morrison is an able, tireless talker, 
but a poor listener, who usually seems 
to be planning his next remarks as he 
waits for others to complete theirs. He 
is as sensitive to criticism as a Geiger 
counter is to uranium. Newspapermen 
who have criticized even minor phases 
of his administration have been ac- 
cused of “flyspecking the program” 
and have summarily been reported to 
their publishers, who nearly always 
take Morrison’s side in such contro- 
versies. 


The mayor’s youth was spent in New 
Roads, Louisiana, one hundred miles 
upriver from New Orleans. When his 
father died, the family was left to shift 
for itself, and young Morrison immedi- 
ately began shifting very energetically 
indeed. He worked his way through 
Louisiana State University, where he 
received his law degree, by selling silk 
hosiery and performing various odd 
jobs. Despite this full schedule, he 
didn’t stint his New Orleans social ac- 
tivities. He later married Corinne 
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Waterman, who had been a New Or- 
leans debutante. 

Critics who referred to him as a 
“playboy” and “debutante’s delight” 
when he became mayor in 1946, were 
presently confounded by a strenuous 
executive who worked twelve to sixteen 
hours a day, seven days a week, and 
never seemed to tire. All his moves are 
marked by a singleness of purpose that 
he apparently developed during his 
lean years at the university. 

Although he entered politics in 1940 
as a state representative in the reform 
administration of Governor Sam Jones, 
Morrison’s practical political education 
seems to have taken place largely in the 
past few years. In the four years since 
he first won the mayoralty by the slim- 
mest of margins, he has developed from 
a somewhat wide-eyed standard-bearer 
of reform into a skillful political oper- 
ator. Billed as the reform candidate 
last month, he was able to preserve the 
stance of an independent while picking 
up the support of an array of profes- 
sional vote-getters who delivered 
majorities in several sections of the city 
that had previously been impervious to 
the blandishments of “good govern- 
ment.” 

Morrison’s new political assistants, 
by adding their thousands of ballots to 
the durable core of some sixty thousand 
reform votes, were responsible for 
building a slim Morrison majority into 
a landslide. As a result of this amalgam 
Morrison has had to become, politi- 
cally, all things to all men. The mayor 
himself has, with characteristic candor, 
described the adjustment he has made: 

“You can’t continue to give the peo- 
ple good government without winning 





elections. We added them (the profes- 
sionals, many of them from the oppo- 
sition ranks) to win.” 

Such a statement would have ap- 
palled the Morrison of 1946. It may yet 
appall his reform supporters, once the 
question of rewards for the profession- 
als comes up. 

But to date, despite the formation of 
a new machine, despite the return of 
several of the ills Morrison was pledged 
to abolish, New Orleans has enjoyed 
its most progressive, constructive, and 
able administration of the century. 
This achievement has been largely a 
one-man production. Legally, Morri- 
son as mayor has no more power than 
the other members of the Commission 
Council. Practically, he has dominated 
this body by his personal drive, his abil- 
ity to snip red tape, his impatience with 
the opposition, and his popularity with 
the electorate. Now, with no effective 
opposition within the council, his sup- 
porters are wondering how wisely he 
will use his increased power. 


Materially, Morrison’s accomplish- 
ments for the city have been substan- 
tial. The largest and most important 
has been the start of work on a union 
passenger station and a comprehensive 
street paving and drainage program. 
The fact that engineers warned the 
mayor that funds for completion of the 
projects were not in sight did not deter 
him from getting them started. His atti- 
tude seemed to be, “The Lord will pro- 
vide.” And the Lord—or the taxpayers 
—probably will. Other phases of the 
material change in New Orleans have 
been the establishment of the city’s first 
modern recreation system, the con- 
struction of several small, but impor- 
tant, public buildings, and an excellent 
revision of the previously tangled fiscal 
system. 

The fact that some of the smaller 
buildings have been erected by city 
workmen, in clear violation of the law 
requiring private bids on work in excess 
of a thousand dollars, hasn’t fazed the 
mayor. Nor has the disparity between 
the original estimates of costs and the 
final outlay required. Morrison’s un- 
spoken conviction that the end justi- 
fies the means is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in the story of one of these 
buildings, a new structure for the 
municipal courts. Having decided the 
city needed the building, Morrison 
blandly informed the council that it 
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‘Chep’ Morrison 


would cost only fifty thousand dollars. 
It will really cost about three hundred 
thousand. When these facts were called 
to the public’s attention by a news- 
paperman, Morrison unabashedly de- 
nied that he had ever told the council 
that the work would cost only fifty 
thousand. When evidence to the con- 
trary was produced from the official 
record of council proceedings, Mor- 
rison said it was a typographical error, 
and anyway irrelevant to the principal 
issue—that the city needed the build- 
ing and was going to have it, regardless 
of cost or the niceties of the law. 


"The Morrison administration is open 
to several major criticisms, most of 
them springing from the mayor’s po- 
litical opportunism: 

Ward leaders of the former adminis- 
tration have been replaced by a new 
crop whose salaries range upward from 
$4,800 annually. In some cases, the du- 
ties of these men are far from exacting 
in relation to their pay. 

The administration has been playing 
a cautious game of “footie” with the 
gambling element. Many citizens feel 


that any improvement in the enforce- 
ment of the gambling laws stems from 
pressure by newspapers, clergymen, and 
other members of the reform group, 
rather than from the administration's 
enthusiasm for the task. Numbefs 
games have never been seriously cur- 
tailed, although bookmakers have been 
so harassed that most of them no 
longer find operation profitable. Auto- 
matic-payoff slot machines have com- 
pletely disappeared, but pinball ma- 
chines have multiplied, and one of 
Morrison’s ward leaders is the attorney 
for the pinball operators. 

The mayor’s first Superintendent of 
Police, A. A. Watters, who attempted 
to translate into action the ideals of 
reform government, was forced to re 
sign after he refused to conduct the 
department along lines suggested by 
Morrison’s ward leaders. 

Traffic-ticket fixing is flourishing t 
the extent that two-thirds of the of 
fenders get off without paying fines, 
despite the issuance of a record num- 
ber of violation slips. This veritable 
snowfall of tickets is linked by the ad: 
ministration with the sharp decline 
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motor-vehicle deaths, but the number 
of non-fatal accidents has not been re- 
duced. 


New Orleans’s Negro citizens, num- 
bering nearly two hundred thousand, 
close to a third of the population, are 
undoubtedly faring far better than they 
ever did under preceding administra- 
tions. The revival of the “white su- 
premacy” issue was attempted during 
the campaign by a scrawny, nervously 
erratic, political nondescript named 
Alvin A. Cobb. This unconvincing 
specimen of white supremacy received 
only 4,700 of the 185,000 votes cast in 
the primary. More important, his “de- 
fense of the ideals of the South,” as he 
phrased it, helped turn out thirty-five 
thousand more voters than had ever 
turned out before. 

Despite the raucous accusations of 
Mr. Cobb that the mayor is a “nigger- 
lover,” segregation remains the city’s 
rigid official practice. The New Or- 
leans politician who attempted to 
abolish the practice would automati- 
cally end his career. The record and 
Morrison’s own statements attest to 
comple te public approval of this pol- 
icy. “I represent the majority of the 
citizens and they are overwhelmingly 
for segregation,” the mayor says. “This 
has been true for more than one hun- 
dred years. I believe most of the Ne- 
groes themselves favor segregation.” 
Beyond this barrier, however, the ad- 
ministration has been the first that has 
conscientiously attempted to improve 
streets in Negro districts, and it has also 
provided playgrounds and_ public 
meeting places in something approach- 
ing a fair proportion. Negro housing 
and schools have also been improved, 
althourch school administration is un- 
der a separate agency not responsible 
to the city. 

This record, plus Mr. Cobb’s accusa- 
tion that Morrison “has been giving 
the Ne=ro citizens ten times as much 
as the \ hite,” banished whatever doubt 
might ‘\ave existed in the minds of 
Negro *'ew Orleanians on election day. 
Most © the 26,000 Negroes who were 
register d voted, and of these at least 
ninety ser cent cast ballots for the 
mayor. Although Negro registration 
makes | only a small part of the 206,- 
000 qu: lified voters, it has doubled in 
the pas' two years, and promises to 
double .gain by 1952. Because of the 
‘oncent-ation of the Negro vote in cer- 
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tain areas, it gave two Morrison coun- 
cil candidates a decisive edge. 

New Orleans has never been the 
scene of bitter racial hatred. The 
growth of labor unions, notably among 
longshoremen, has emphasized to thou- 
sands of workers the value of inter- 
racial co-operation. Moreover, the city 
has an historical background of toler- 
ance, fostered by the mingling of so 
many races. When Mr. Cobb deplored 
the construction of a Negro golf course 
adjacent to a white neighborhood, and 
mourned that, “On this golf course big 
black men will chase little white balls,” 
the response, for the most part, was 
amusement. 


A clear-cut interpretation of Morri- 
son’s political behavior is difficult be- 
cause he has taken so few stands of 
which one may say with assurance, 
“This is a clearly defined principle.” 
The picture is rendered more cloudy 
by the diverse character of Morrison’s 
political allies. His basic support, finan- 
cially as well as in principle, comes 
from conservative businessmen, acting 
under the leadership of the anti-union, 
reactionary Times-Picayune Publishing 
Company, parent firm of the morning 
Times-Picayune and the afternoon 
States. In the last election he was also 
the choice of the Political Action Com- 
mittee of the cio and large segments of 
the aFv. An influential factor in the cro 
support was the union’s plan to unseat 
Representative F. Edward Hébert, an 
ally of Dixiecrat boss Leander Perez, 
next summer. 

Contradictions, where principles are 
concerned, are constantly apparent in 
Morrison. On one occasion, he donned 
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overalls to help break a strike of sani- 
tation workers. During a second strike, 
when city officials held the whip hand, 
he negotiated a solution favoring the 
strikers, despite his pledge to the coun- 
cilmen that he would consult them be- 
fore acting. The second strike occurred, 
it should be noted, not long before elec- 
tion day. As a gesture to organized 











labor, Morrison also created a new 
municipal post: Director of Labor Re- 
lations. But, interestingly, the job went 
to an otherwise unemployed ward 
leader from a labor area. 

Morrison was notably silent during 
the last Presidential campaign; later 
he was reported to have supported 
Truman. Certainly he was not a Dixie- 
crat. His haste to grasp an opportunity 
sometimes leads to embarrassment. He 
enjoys nothing more than flights to 
Latin America, and on one visit to 
Argentina, he invited President Perén 
to visit the United States. The scandal- 
ized State Department hastily reported 
this breach of protocol to President 
Truman, who publicly reprimanded 
the young mayor for his plunge into 
international affairs. 

At the state level, Morrison has 
definite plans. He will ask the next 
legislature, which will be more critical 
of the state administration than the 
last, for a home-rule bill freeing the 
larger Louisiana municipalities from 
state interference in purely local affairs. 
The object is to ward off further at- 
tempts by Governor Long to dominate 
New Orleans politically. 


Reverberations from the beating 
that Morrison gave the machine’s can- 
didate in the recent primary are still 
shaking the Long machine from the 
bayou country along the Gulf to the 
hills of the Arkansas border. Rural op- 
position to Long has taken on con- 
siderable new impetus as a result. 

The shadow of the victory has fallen 
across the future of Senator Russell B. 
Long, Huey’s son and the governor’s 
nephew, as well as that of Representa- 
tive Hébert. Also in the political anx- 
ious seat are several New Orleans 
members of the state legislature. 

Many people say Morrison has his 
eye on the governor’s chair. He dis- 
misses this possible aspiration with the 
statement, “We already have a candi- 
date for governor.” If, despite his coy- 
ness, Morrison were to find his way to 
Baton Rouge, he would be the first 
New Orleans Catholic to become gov- 
ernor in this century. 

How much Morrison will sacrifice 
for this, or for kindred political ambi- 
tions, no one in New Orleans knows, 
but this question holds the greatest 
potential danger for the gains “Chep” 
Morrison has brought the city within 
the past few years. —JAmMES SHARP 











Freebooters of Indonesia 


Led by ‘The Turk,’ a fanatic ‘states’-rights’ group 


plunges the young republic into new guerrilla war 


On the night of December 8, 1949, a 
patrol of the Indonesian Republican 
Army saw a black, unmarked Douglas 
transport drop some supply-cases on 
the slope of a mountain in western 
Java. The soldiers sped to the scene, 
but there was no trace of the cases. 
The appearance of the mystery plane 
was nothing new; it had been dropping 
supplies and sometimes parachutists on 
the mountains since November, when 
the Dutch Army had moved out of the 
region. The Indonesian regulars who 
moved in have been raided sporadi- 
cally by a band of outlaws belonging to 
the so-called Darul Islam, and it was 
assumed that the black aircraft was 
aiding them. 

The Darul Islam group, an organiza- 
tion of fanatic Indonesian Moslems, 
was born during the guerrilla war with 
the Dutch, in which it fought against 
them. It has, however, little use for 
other Indonesians, whom it considers 
semi-infidels, and it is in open rebellion 
against the government at Batavia (re- 
cently rechristened Jakarta) which it 
detests as a secular régime. The aims 
of Darul Islam are fairly nebulous, but 
the main one seems to be a large meas- 
ure of autonomy for the area where it 
is strongest, the small state of Pasun- 
dan in western Java, one of the sixteen 
states and “autonomous areas” that 
make up the United States of Indo- 
nesia. 

Altogether these territories cover al- 
most as much of the globe as the United 
States does. There are vast differences 
among the sixteen—not in race, but 
in density of population, economic de- 
velopment, native culture, and political 
history. Some declared their indepen- 
dence by outright revolt after V-J Day. 
Others were granted semi-independent 
status by the Dutch between 1946 and 
1948, theoretically to decentralize the 
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colonial system, but actually to weaken 
the strongest, most populous, and best 
developed state of the sixteen, the Re- 
public of Indonesia. When the terri- 
tories were drawn together by a con- 
stitution modeled after that of the 
United States, it was inevitable that a 
sort of states’ rights movement would 
start up at once. 


There were no envoys from the Darul 
Islam, or any of the other small Indo- 
nesian groups, at the conference in 
The Hague at which the Dutch gave 
the U.S.I. its independence. The nego- 
tiations were dominated by the Indo- 
nesian Republic, which comprises 
about two-thirds of Java in area and 
has half of the total population of all 
sixteen Indonesian states. The Indo- 
nesian Republic, which had started the 
revolt against the Dutch, considered it- 
self the kingpin of the new federation, 
and its envoys impatiently waved aside 
the demands of minority groups. 

As the Hague Conference drew to 
a close last fall, the Darul Islam intensi- 
fied its attacks on the Indonesian army 
occupying Pasundan. They were armed 
with American-made small arms, but 
where they had gotten them was as 
mysterious as where the black airplane 
came from. The membership and poli- 
cies of the Darul Islam group seemed 
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a motorized force of six hundred men, 
wearing the red and green caps of the 
special forces of the former Royal 
Netherlands Colonial Army, made a 
lightning dash into the town of Ban- 
dung, the capital of Pasundan. Within 
ten minutes, this group had shot up the 
town and captured the headquarters 
of the Indonesian Federal Army. It 
turned out that the group was made up 
mostly of half-castes who had enjoyed 
a favorable position under the Dutch 
Bandung is a concentration point for 
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Dutch troops awaiting shipment home, 
and curing the raid, the Dutch soldiers 
stayed in their barracks, but their com- 
manding officer persuaded the rebels 
to withdraw after a day’s sharp fight- 
ing. They warned that this was only 
their first raid. In the next few days, 
Darul Islamites took the railway junc- 
tion of Tjimahi, paralyzed rail and 
road traffic through the whole of Pas- 
undan, and even penetrated Jakarta. 
The commander of the rebels, 
though he did not take part in the 
fighting himself, was a former Dutch 
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government at Jakarta. It is a league 
that includes Darul Islam and twenty- 
three other guerrilla groups which fear 
that the Indonesian Republic will 
dominate the archipelago. 


Westerling has had a curious career. 
He was born in Istanbul, thirty years 
ago, the son of a Dutch father and 
Turkish mother, which explains his 
nickname. He has persistently refused 
to reveal whether or not he isa Moham- 
medan himself, but he knows a great 
deal about the Koran, which has no 
doubt strengthened his influence upon 
the Moslem fighters of Pasundan. 

He lived in Turkey until 1940, when 
he somehow enlisted with the Austral- 
ians in North Africa. The Dutch gov- 
ernment in exile soon called him to 
England as an instructor of commando 
troops. In 1944 he was parachuted into 
occupied Holland, and played an 
active part in the un- 
derground. In Sep- 
tember, 1945, he was 
parachuted into the 
Indonesian island of 
Sumatra, and when 
British troops landed 
he was made chief of 
their Counter Intelli- 
gence Bureau. After 
the British withdrawal 
he organized the Spe- 
cial Forces of the Roy- 
al Netherlands Colo- 
nial Army. This group 
of tough fighters con- 
sisted mainly of half- 
castes blindly devoted 
to their leader. In their 
struggle against their 
pure-blooded Indone- 
sian countrymen they 
repeatedly committed 
ghastly cruelties, for 
which Westerling fi- 


ff \ nally was called to 
account. Captain 

, \ Westerling’s political 

“4 ZS acumen was small; he 


preferred direct action 
to tedious negotiation; 
and more than once he 
clashed with the Dutch 
— high brass. In Novem- 
Ll ber, 1948, he was 
| cashiered out of the 
Netherlands Army. 
He immediately went 
into the hotel business, 






opened a trucking firm, and started an 
export trade with Singapore on a bar- 
ter basis. A few days before he started 
his raids, he told a Dutch correspondent 
that he was sending goods to Singapore, 
but he failed to mention what he got in 
return. It is strongly suspected that this 
trade was carried out by plane, and also 
that the plane was a Douglas. 

In any event, Westerling made 
enough money to finance certain secret 
activities. According to his own state- 
ment, he founded rapt in February, 
1949. In order to achieve its aims, RAPI 
needed an army. In 1949, Westerling 
made contact with other Indonesian 
guerrilla groups. Darul Islam provided 
him with his first shock troops. The 
ranks of his invisible army were further 


. swollen when the Hague Conference 


decided that the Netherlands Colonial 
Army would be merged with the Indo- 
nesian Federal Army. In this merger 
the pure-blooded Indonesians grabbed 
almost all of the key positions, and 
many disgruntled half-castes, mainly 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
of the special forces, deserted and went 
into the jungle. Westerling had little 
trouble getting them to join his bush- 
whackers. 


At the end of the year Westerling felt 
strong enough for decisive action, and 
on the fifth of January, 1950, he ad- 
dressed a polite letter to the govern- 
ment of the U.S.I. It said that in his 
opinion the army of the young state 
was too inexperienced and too badly 
led to insure order, especially in the 
state of Pasundan. 

His dearest wish, the letter went on, 
was to turn Pasundan into a “strong 
and healthy” state, within a federation 
where all the territories would enjoy 
equal rights. He was acting, he said, on 
behalf of the greater part of the Indo- 
nesian population, who did not wish to 
be dominated by the Indonesian Re- 
public. He proposed that henceforth 
law and order, in Pasundan first of all, 
should be upheld by the Indonesian 
Army in collaboration with the troops 
which he had the honor of command- 
ing. His troops, he said, wanted a 
speedy decision; and, although he was 
trying to avoid premature clashes, he 
was slightly afraid that his high-strung 
followers might get out of hand if an 
affirmative answer did not reach him 
within the space of seven days. 

Apparently this attempt at black- 


mail was not taken seriously by the 
newly-formed government of the U.S.1. 
Most people thought that it was an- 
other of the many cloak-and-dagger 
adventures for which “The Turk” was 
renowned throughout the archipelago. 
During the seven days after he had 
issued his ultimatum, Westerling went 
about his business as usual, and no- 
body disturbed him. 

The Dutch High Commissioner is- 
sued a curt declaration that the Dutch 
government had severed its relations 
with him a year before. He strongly 
condemned Westerling’s ultimatum, 
pointing out at the same time that 
responsibility for law and order had 
been transferred by the Dutch to the 
sovereign U.S.I. 

When the time was up, Westerling 
attacked. It was rumored at once that 
Dutch officials were backing him. 
Westerling himself told a Dutch corre- 
spondent that “some Dutchmen were 
actively supporting” him, and that 
“Dutch friends” had loaned him one 
fourth of the four hundred thousand 
guilders ($105,280) he had needed to 
organize and arm the rapt and set it in 
motion. 


Many Dutchmen, not yet reconciled 
to their defeat in what they still call 
“Netherlands India,” Wester- 
ling’s antics with considerable glee. 
The suspicion that Westerling’s revolt 
has strenethened the Dutch position 
in New Guinea, which the Dutch in- 
tend to retain as a Crown Colony, is 
highly significant in this connection. 
Some Dutch officers in Java are highly 
amused by Westerling’s bold challenge 
to a government which gave a typical 
demonstration of oriental indolence by 
not arresting him while it had time to 
do so. 

The inexperienced leaders of the 
U.S.I. have committed other political 
blunders which favored Westerling. 
The Indonesian Republic has already 
practically absorbed the state of East- 
ern Java—whether legitimately or not 
it is hard to say. It was clear that the 
weakly-governed state of Pasundan was 
to be next. 

Understandably, but still very un- 
wisely, Indonesian staff officers refused 
to give commissions to the best fighters 
of the Colonial Army, who have now 
triumphantly shown up the poor fight- 
ing quality of the relatively inexperi- 
enced Indonesian Repubican Army. 


view 
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But the moral responsibility for 
Westerling’s revolt rests with the 
Dutch. Their ruthless methods of re- 
storing “order” have resulted, after 
four years of desultory fighting, in dis- 
orderly conditions all over Java. The 
Dutch attempt to lay down the law 
created whole armies of outlaws and 
condottieri. 

The rapt revolt flared up at a par- 
ticularly unpropitious moment: It al- 
most coincided with the arrival in 
Washington of Indonesian envoys solic- 
iting a loan of one hundred million 
dollars from the Import-Export Bank. 
No conscientious banking executive 
will grant a mortgage on a house that 
is on fire ; but it would be highly regret- 
table if the governors of the bank 
based their decision on this unhappy 
incident only. 


The u.s. government has had a good 
deal to do with the birth of the young 
United States of Indonesia. Dean 
Acheson, a consummate diplomat, 
gave all the credit to the U.N., but it 
is widely known that the stern notes 
which the State Department sent to 
The Hague finally broke the stubborn 
resistance of the Dutch government. 

Its U.N. envoy declared to the very 
last that U.N.’s interference in “Dutch 
sovereign affairs” was unwarranted, 
while the Netherlands Prime Minister 
has more than once darkly alluded to 
“overwhelming pressure from abroad.” 
It is easy to say, as Dean ‘Acheson did 
recently, that the new states in South- 
east Asia must fend for themselves. At 
that particular moment he could say 
nothing better, faced as he was with a 
dangerous revolt in Congress. But for 


the first decade they can fend for t :em- 
selves no more than minor chi dren 
can. Only a substantial dollar loan will 
enable Indonesia to boost its food pro- 
duction, to rebuild its badly-damaged 
railways, and to extend its rudimentary 
electrical-power system. 

It seems to be an immutable law that 
a colonial territory that wins its in- 
dependence by revolution sooner or 
later has to fight a civil war. Any re. 
volting state contains incompatible ele. 
ments, which usually manage to get 
along in the revolutionary period. 
Therefore, the present revolution prob- 
ably will not end with the capture or 
death of Westerling, who has all the 
makings of a feudal warlord, although 
he denies wanting to be one. The states’ 
rights movement in Indonesia is an 
unavoidable political phenomenon. 
upon which Westerling has exercised 
a catalytic influence, and it will con- 
tinue with or without him until more 
stability has been achieved. It is to be 
devoutly hoped that the period of strife 
will be short. 

When civil war flared up in the 
United States ninety years ago no 
world power was strong enough to in- 
terfere. The U.S.I. is as rich in poten- 
tial resources as America was, but in 
all other respects, the newborn Indo- 
nesian federation is incomparably 
weaker. This weakness gives the pres- 
ent brawl its dangerous significance, 
because it is taking place in the shadow 
of Asia’s heartland, where Communism 
has achieved a lightning victory. 


Nobody knows quite what Wester- 
ling hopes to gain for himself and his 
followers. His mother in Istanbul, in- 
terviewed by a Dutch correspondent, 
revealed that she, at any rate, has high 
ambitions for her boy. He’ll be “King 
of Indonesia,” she said. 

—A. DEN DOooLaarD 
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The new state of Viet Nam contains 
the three major provinces of old French 
Indo-China — Tonkin, Annam, and 
Cochin-China—with twenty-two mil- 
lion of Indo-China’s twenty-seven mil- 
lion people. Cambodia and Laos, the 
other two provinces, which the United 
States has also just recognized as sep- 
arate kingdoms, each have another race 
and language. Laos is a tangle of 
mountain and jungle, with about 1.5 
million backward people. Cambodia 
has three million leisurely people, the 
best dancers in Asia, and, at Angkor, 
some of the world’s most deservedly re- 
nowned ruins. Both states are pictur- 
esque, but so unimportant that Ho 
Chi Minh’s forces have not yet troubled 
to infiltrate them. 

Viet Nam is important. Except for 
a million G-stringed Moi tribesmen in 
the uplands and a half-million busy 
Chinese traders in the towns, almost 
all its people share the same Annamite 
race and language—and a vigor rare in 
Southeast Asia. They grew the rice, 
tapped the rubber, and mined the coal 
that were Indo-China’s most valuable 
prewar exports. Viet Nam’s mountain- 
ous northern border is the best land 
line of defense against possible Chinese 
attack possessed by any country in 
Southeast Asia. The French, by their 
agreement with Viet Nam, have left 
130,000 troops along that border— 
seventy thousand from metropolitan 
France, twenty thousand from the For- 
eign Legion, and forty thousand Mo- 
roccans and other Africans. Half of 
Viet Nam’s own 110,000 troops are 
also stationed along or not far from 
the border. 

West of Laokay, the border is an 
almost uninhabited area of high, road- 
less mountains, which no aggressor has 
ever tried to cross. From Laokay east to 
Moncay and the sea, the Viet Namese 
and French believe they are strong 
enough to stop any direct Chinese 
Communist attack, whether it comes 


down the Red River valley, across the 
mountains between Laokay and the 
sea, along the coastal strip, or by sea 
itself. Their defense net is also tight 
enough to keep any aid that Mao Tse- 
tung might send Ho Chi Minh down 
to a trickle. 

Having toured all five provinces of 
Indo-China, I believe that Bao Dai 
has a much better than even chance 
against Ho Chi Minh, even if Ho is 
backed by Russia and China; that 
Bao’s régime is essentially nationalist 
rather than French; and that our pol- 
icy on Indo-China is the right one. 


‘Te show why I believe this, let me 
tell of a man and a town. The man is 
Bao Dai, a stocky, poker-faced type 
who shakes hands with an athlete’s grip 
and talks flawless nationalism in flaw- 
less French. “The people of Southeast 
Asia,” he told me, “will fight Commu- 
nism effectively only when convinced 
that colonial days are over and that 
they are independent.” 

“Ts Viet Nam fully independent?” I 
asked. 

“Our agreements with France are a 
good start,” he said, “and we are going 
on from there. The French can help 
defend and develop Viet Nam. But we 
will rule.” 

Bao Dai means it. The Viet Namese 
now realize that he does, though they 
weren't sure when he returned to Indo- 
China last April after three years in 
exile. Ho Chi Minh’s Viet Minh move- 
ment still controls a lot of jungle, and 
sometimes strikes even at the cities by 
night. But Bao Dai has gained ground. 
Many nationalists who refused to enter 
a French-run régime are joining him. A 
typical one is Huu Tri, a slim, dapper 
man, who accepted no postwar office 
until last July, when he’ became Gov- 
ernor of North Viet Nam, the crucial 
region that borders China. 

“Bao Dai is not the puppet that he 
was before the war,” said Governot 
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jeep. He has made such 
public moves often 
enough to prove that 
Ho’s terrorism has won 
little popular following. 

“Every statesman 
should have a sport,” 
Bao Dai told me. “Both 
national and interna- 
tional problems can 
best be solved by ap- 
proaching them in 
Vesprit sportif. I can- 
not gain support by 
bowing from a distant 
balcony.” 


Ho Chi Minh gained 
support as a national- 
ist. The shortsighted 
French attempt to keep 
Indo-China a virtual 
colony played right in- 
to his hands. Now, 
three years late and 
with the Chinese Com- 
munists perilously near, 
France is giving au- 
thentic nationalists 
their chance. 

Like Mao Tse-tung, 
Ho long soft-pedaled 
his Communism. Only 





Reporter map by Gil Walker about one-fifth of his 


Huu Tri. “Honest nationalists can work 
with him against the Communists.” 

As Emperor of Annam before the 
war, Bao Dai was certainly a French 
puppet. In those days he chased caba- 
ret dancers, drove racing cars, and 
shot low-seventies golf. But his favorite 
sport was stalking tigers, elephants, and 
wild buffalo—which took intelligence 
and guts. Both traits are needed in the 
tangled, savage jungle of Viet Namese 
politics. 


Ho Chi Minh’s propagandists once 
sneered that Bao Dai would never dare 
return. When he did, they said that 
he would be assassinated. But in Hanoi, 
which Ho had proclaimed as his own 
capital, Bao Dai walked through a nar- 
row street between fifty thousand peo- 
ple, any one of whom could have killed 
him with -a pistol or grenade. The 
tombs of Bao Dai’s ancestors are in 
territory outside the city of Hué which 
Ho claims to control. Each time he 
visits Hué, Bao Dai has driven out to 
worship his ancestors in an unescorted 
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hundred thousand ac- 
tive followers are Reds. But Ho and 
every other key Viet Minh leader are 
Communist. He and his deputy, Vo 
Nguyen Giap, who commands the 
Viet Minh guerrillas, were both trained 
in Moscow. The Viet Minh radio, after 
two years of double-talk, now trumpets 
the straight party line. “The arrival of 
the Chinese Communists on our bor- 
der,” it has proclaimed since Decem- 
ber, “is bringing the hour of triumph.” 

It is actually bringing an hour of de- 
cision. There is a growing rift between 
the hard core around Ho, who want 
the help of the Chinese Communists, 
and the great bulk of the Viet Minh, 
who fear it. The nearer the Chinese 
Communists have come the more 
forthright Ho’s own Communism has 
become—and the more Viet Minh na- 
tionalists switch over to Bao Dai. 

Viet Nam is now independent with- 
in the French Union, the new counter- 
part of the British Commonwealth. 
The French High Commissioner, Leén 
Pignon, however, still occupies the No. 
1 palace in Saigon, while Bao Dai stays 





in a lesser edifice, confirming th= fact 
that the country’s independence s stil] 
considerably less complete than that we 
gave the Philippines in 1946. France 
has turned over to Viet Nam its own 
courts, finance, customs and immigra. 
tion authority, railways, and utilities, 
helped it establish its first foreign mis. 
sions, and now backs its admission to 
UN. 

The Viet Namese are bound to make 
mistakes; under the French they had 
little chance to learn how to run thing. 
They have never had elections, or even 
local self-rule. Except for the Con- 
munists, they have no political parties 
—only leaders with personal follow- 
ings of various sizes. The most remark. 
able is Ho Phap, the pope of Caoda- 
ism, a faith he founded in 1926 “to 
combine the best in all the world’ 
religions.” Caodaists believe in every- 
thing from Confucianism to Christian- 
ity, and worship God in the form ofa 
huge human eye, “because God is all- 
seeing.” Ho Phap claims two million 
disciples. He has an efficient private 
army of twenty thousand, which pro 
vides Bao Dai’s personal guard, and 
fights Ho “because Communism is the 
mortal enemy of religion.” 

The lack of experienced leaders is 
one of Viet Nam’s gravest weaknesses. 
“The Viet Namese are often better 
than Europeans in secondary jobs,” 
said a Frenchman who has known them 
thirty years, “but they aren’t used to 
primary jobs.” The Viet Namese ad- 
mit it—and blame the French. During 
nearly a century of control, the French 
did institute a fairly wide system of 
education (Viet Nam’s forty-per cent 
literacy is among the highest in all 
Asia), some social services, and wide 
land improvements, which in the Me- 
kong delta alone increased rice acreage 
from 620,000 to 6.5 million. The coun- 
try prospered, but the French kept 4 
tight grip on all authority. “The trou 
ble,” a top French representative i 
the Viet Nam capital, Saigon, to!d me, 
“is that before the war we Frenc. wert 
here mostly to make money, anc neve 
tried to train the natives for eventual 
self-government.” 


Another grave threat comes from the 
half-million Chinese in Viet Nar. Only 
a handful are actual Communi: 5, 

even fewer have joined the revo ution 
ary movement. But now many of the 
Chinese want to come to terms with 
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Mao 7 -c-tung. “Mao has agents here,” 
said a: intelligence officer in Hanoi. 
“We ceport them, but they keep re- 
turning with different names. Some we 
have caught five times.” 

Though they are less than a fortieth 
of the population, the Chinese control 
almost all the local trade in Viet Nam, 
and could become a powerful Fifth 
Column. “The Chinese of Viet Nam 
are such opportunists that we cannot 
trust them,” said Bao Dai’s secretary, 
“but it is hard to be harsh with them 
when China is so big and so near.” 

The other minority group, the Mois, 
are no such problem. Their G-stringed 
men, bare-breasted women, and naked 
children still lead a largely nomadic 
life. Last June, Bao Dai became the 
first emperor who personally took the 
oath of allegiance to the Moi tribal 
chiefs. Some Mois have joined the 
armed forces against Viet Minh, and 
their jungle tracking skill is especially 
useful. The motives are not ideological ; 
as one Moi told me: “The Viet Minh 
men are bad. They burn our camps 
and steal our cattle.” When the French 
High Commissioner called all the lead- 
ers of Indo-China to their first postwar 
conference, the Viet Namese, Cambo- 
dians, and Laotians were full of com- 
plicated demands. The Moi high chief 
merely said, “I want a jeep.” He got it. 

Right after the war, the French lost 
precious time trying to return to coloni- 
alism. They :re now trying to buy back 
that time in order to give Viet Nam a 
chance to organize itself against Ho 
and Communism. It is expensive. “We 
will spend more in Viet Nam this year 
than we can make from twenty years 
of trade with it,’ High Commissioner 
Pignon told me. But at a net 1949 cost 
to themselves of $255 million, the 
French have made real progress in 
supplerenting self-rule in two strategic 
ways: by sending border reinforce- 
ments to keep Viet Minh and the Chi- 


nese Cc nmunists from effective physi- 
cal con-act; and by ousting the Viet 
Minh ¢ :errillas from vital food- and 
tubber- rowing areas of the country. 

Und: - the independence agreement, 
“Viet } 2m will have its own national 
army” | it France can still send troops, 
“as a contribution to the defense 
of the “rench Union.” The 110,000 
Viet N: nese troops which the French 
have tr: ned have already taken charge 
Mman areas. The French have moved 
Most o: their own 130,000 troops—by 
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far the largest western force available 
anywhere from California to India— 
to the Chinese border. 

In 1948 Ho and his men held nearly 
all of the key rural areas, including the 
Red River delta in the north and the 
Mekong River delta in the south, 
which together produce over ninety 
per cent of Indo-China’s rice. In 1949, 
they lost these key areas, partly be- 
cause of a new road-safety device that 
a smiling French colonel called “un 
petit cachet médiéval.” This “little 
medieval touch” is a series of forty- 
foot towers, one built every mile or so 
along each road. Sentries watch the 
countryside from them, and have 
sharply reduced ambushes, and even 
the number of mines buried in road- 
beds, as a dawn patrol from each tower 
digs up whatever the Viet Minh guer- 
rillas have planted since sunset. 


No country can long afford to use 
watchtowers for mileposts, but the de- 
vice is helping the new régime. Viet 
Nam morale has boomed with the cut 
in casualties, while that of Ho’s fol- 
lowers has fallen. “For two years,” 
said one general happily, “I had to 
keep statistics of desertions to the Viet 
Minh. For the last two months all of 
my statistics have been made up of 
Viet Minh desertions to us.” 

Until the recent U. S. recognition, 
Viet Nam had had no concrete en- 
couragement from Washington except 


Ho Chi Minh 


the rather indefinite promise, made in 
the White Paper on China, that the 
United States would oppose any Com- 
munist aggression beyond China’s bor- 
ders. The Viet Namese stand guard 
on one of those borders, and may un- 
dergo that aggression. 


‘The United States is now allotting 
Viet Nam fifteen million dollars’ worth 
of military assistance under the Mili- 
tary Aid Program, and Washington is 
preparing to give the Bao Dai govern- 
ment early economic and Point Four 
assistance. In January, we told Bao 
Dai to list economic projects on which 
we might be able to give aid; his list 
reached Washington in early February. 
Of his list, one key U. S. official said: 
“Bao Dai asked the moon. But that’s 
all right. We can rearrange the list 
and put priorities on the most worth- 
while projects.” 

One such project that has especially 
caught Secretary Acheson’s eye is the 
possibility of loans to small farmers to 
get their guerrilla-damaged rice pad- 
dies back in production. This will in- 
crease food supplies for food-short 
Asia, since Viet Nam is one of the few 
rice-surplus lands in that vast conti- 
nent. It will also give Viet Nam’s small 
farmers more reason to support a non- 
Communist régime than China’s farm- 
ers had. India’s Prime Minister Nehru 
has publicly doubted the Bao Dai ré- 
gime’s staying powers. If Viet Nam 
begins to export a lot of its surplus rice 
to hungry India, that might help 
change Nehru’s mind. 

On the Chinese border, a Viet Nam- 
ese lieutenant smiled at me cheerfully. 
“We plan to hold fast,” he said, “but 
we could do a much better job with 
more spare parts, especially for our 
American equipment.” 

In the interior a Viet Namese en- 
gineer pointed out the site of a pro- 
posed dam. “The French developed 
some of the country,” he told me. “But 
a lot more needs to be done. We would 
welcome American help. This Point 
Four program sounds good.” 

In Saigon a Viet Namese official 
said: “Both the old colonial powers 
and the awakening peoples of South- 
east Asia need American aid if they 
are to get away from colonialism or 
Communism.” 

In Viet Nam, there is a good chance 
of avoiding those undesirable ex- 
tremes. —SaMuEL G. WELLES 
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J onathan Edwards has fared badly in 
American history and literature. He 
expended his magnificent gifts and 
passions upon problems which to later 
generations seemed meaningless; and 
even to Edwards’s contemporaries the 
major arguments of the great eight- 
Massachusetts divine 
had a subtlety and refinement which 
made understanding them difficult. 
Hardly less important, Edwards defied 
the ruling concepts of his time and 
community. He espoused a philosophy 
that was anathema to a heedless, exu- 
berant, and optimistic young America. 

Perry Miller, in Jonathan Edwards 
Sloane, $3) looks at this immensely 
important theologian and moral phi- 
losopher from a modern perspective 
for the first time. Professor Miller has 
entered into the heart of Edwards’s 
theological speculations and made 
them not only understandable but 
meaningful. With absorbing historical 
detail he restores to life the Connecti- 
cut River Valley where Edwards 
preached. Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, becomes a microcosm, and within 
its confines is played out the intellec- 


eenth-century 
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tual and political drama which was to 
reach a climax in 1776, but upon which 
the last curtain has not yet fallen. 

Jonathan Edwards has come down 
to posterity as a reactionary in social 
matters and an obscurantist in theolo- 
gy. From Miller’s study he emerges as a 
man who saw through the convention- 
alities of his own day, laid the basis for 
a thoroughgoing, uncompromising so- 
cial criticism, faced up to new develop- 
ments in science and philosophy, and 
sensed the profound spiritual tensions 
which later generations were to endure. 
He becomes in many respects an Amer- 
ican Kierkegaard—like Kierkegaard 
living apart from the great intellectual 
centers, speaking an idiom not gener- 
ally understood, keeping much of his 
secret for discovery in a later day; and 
like Kierkegaard, too, in his passionate 
insistence on the inwardness of life and 
in the sense of dread and insecurity 
amid which he lived. 

To see how this surprising trans- 
formation of Edwards is effected, we 
must enter briefly into the deep places 
of Protestant theology. The American 
Puritans had taken their stand upon 
the tenets of a pure and rigorous Cal- 
vinism. Man, in their view, was essen- 
tially evil; he could do nothing without 
God’s grace, and yet he could not be 
assured of receiving this grace by any 
efforts or virtues of his own. It was at 
best a harsh doctrine, and a difficult 
one to maintain. The New Englanders, 
with their legalistic minds and com- 
mon-law background, had softened it 
by what is known as the “federal” theo- 
logy. The establishing of a covenant 
between God and man made the grant- 
ing of grace a kind of bargain, with 
understandable terms and conditions. 
More ominously, they had begun (al- 
though they would have been violent 
in denying it) to be seduced by the 
Arminian heresy. 

Arminianism is the more-or-less re- 
current deviation which has resulted 


when Protestants stand back dismayed 
before the realization that their doc. 
trine apparently imputes evil to God 
By denying individual freedom o 
choice, predestination apparent 
makes God responsible for what th 
evil man does. The Arminians solved 
this dilemma by modifying the empha. 
sis on predestination, conceding a new 
freedom to the will, and implying that 
man has the choice of accepting or r- 
fusing the proffered grace. Howeve: 
comforting such a doctrine may sound 
to modern ears, it has invariably had 
the defect of leading Protestantism to- 
ward a preoccupation with external 
morality rather than inward virtue. 

The secular parallel of this theologi- 
cal development could be seen in the 
eighteenth-century rationalist philoso 
phers of the Enlightenment. Maa, it 
was argued, has a natural sense o 
benevolence, perhaps thwarted by lac 
of education, or by faulty diet, or bi 
accident, but never wholly erased. As 
the obstacles to benevolence were r- 
moved, man would become more per 
fect and society would move in the 
natural path of progress. 


These religious and secular tenden- 
cies carried the day. Liberal Protrs 
tantism and rational enlightenment to 
gether set the tone of America’s util: 
tarian ethics, its business standards, it 
material progress, its optimistic liter 
ture. And the victory goes back, on a 
least one of the many fronts where the 
battle raged, to the eighteenth-:entuy 
Connecticut Valley. Here the “rive! 
gods,” as Professor Miller likes to cal 
the up-and-coming entrepreneuls 
shaped a_ utilitarianism sanctifying 
whatever they did, and from ere, il 
pride and anger, they drove Jc athat 
Edwards in 1750. 

That clash in Northampton t vo ee 
turies ago was, Miller asserts “+: 
between America’s greatest spo <¢ 
for absolute Christian moral:ty até 
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repre sentatives of the American busi- 
ness ethic.” At the beginning of a long 
process which was to bring Protestant- 
im from its proud intellectual origins 
to the utopianism of a social gospel, 
Edwards confronted man with the 
stern necessity of worshiping God for 
his own sake, of being virtuous because 
of the inherent beauty of virtue, and 
not because of any calculus of pleasures 
and pains. 

Europe in the sixteenth century had 
had its Erasmus and its Luther. Young 
America had its Franklin and its Jona- 
than Edwards. Erasmus and Franklin 
won out. In history, however, nothing 
isever settled. Edwards could be exiled 
from Northampton, ignored by the 
apostles of enlightenment and progress, 
his teaching reduced to a remembrance 
of the hair-raising Enfield sermon on 
eternal damnation. But it is just possi- 
ble, the author intimates, that the last 
word has not been spoken. 


The formidable case against utilitari- 
anism which Edwards elaborated was 
nomere reaffirmation of scholastic dog- 
ma. He went forward from these, with 
an audacity that was at times troubling 
even to himself, to incorporate what he 
called the “late improvements in phi- 
losophy.” 

In the writings of John Locke he 
found the clue to what was to become 
his “sense of the heart”—his profound 
insistence on the value of emotion. 
locke had taught that an object is to 
be treated not of itself but as it is per- 
vived by the mind, that experience 
and sensation provide the sole material 
of knowledge and basis of reasoning. 
Transmuted in Edwards’s burning in- 
tlligence, this enabled him not only to 
tid himself at a stroke of medieval 
teachings, but to go forward to a re- 


newed sense of the inwardness of all 
values. In Newton he found a clue to 
the relationship between things which 
made it possible for him to look with an 
entirely new candor upon the realities 
of spiritual existence. 


The result of this adaptation of the 
latest disclosures in psychology and nat- 
ural science was not a new theology, 
but a reaffirmation of the basic insights 
of Protestantism. Jonathan Edwards 
asked men to admit that some things in 
this world are evil, as death is evil to 
the living, and that, being evil, they 
cannot be sentimentalized or glossed 
over. He discarded the idea that the 
will waits upon the reason, with its 
soothing implication that the will can 
thus be domesticated and brought to 
heel, and affirmed the modern idea of 
the human being as a dynamic and re- 
bellious organism. He restored to reli- 
gious experience the intensity which in 
its best moments it hasalways possessed, 
and which ethical meliorism is continu- 
ally threatening to drain away from it. 

Stating the matter in this summary 
way necessarily oversimplifies it, sug- 
gesting that one has only to go back to 
Edwards’s text to find the lessons writ- 
ten plain. The problem posed by Ed- 
wards’s teaching is not as simple as 
that. Reading almost anything he 
wrote, as Miller says, one gets a feel- 
ing that the full meaning is being 
kept back. The original texts often re- 
veal wearisome and almost unintelligi- 
ble argumentation. Professor Miller’s 
great contribution is that he not only 
expounds these texts, but enters into 
them, and into the historical incidents 
from which they grew, with creative 
imagination. 

Nothing, for example, is so puzzling 
to present-day readers as the exagger- 


ated and almost sordid exuberance of 
the Great Awakening. Edwards’s own 
part, climaxed by his fearsome sermons 
on hellfire, seems at odds with the 
man’s religious purity as well as his 
austere and cultivated intelligence. 
Yet in the rhetoric of these sermons. 
Professor Miller shows persuasively. 
there was an art consistent with his 
mature philosophy, and the motive 
which underlay them was fundamental. 
“". . scientifically, deliberately,” says 
Professor Miller, he “committed Puri- 
tanism, which had been a fervent 
rationalism of the covenant, to a pure 
passion of the senses, and the terror he 
imparted was the terror of modern 
man, the terror of insecurity.” 

The doctrine of Edwards’s Freedom 
of the Will, to take another example, 
seems incomprehensible to most mod- 
ern readers, its denial of choice being 
at odds with all of our presuppositions. 
In it Edwards attempted to turn the 
tables on the liberals and rationalists of 
his own day, insisting that by cultivat- 
ing the illusion of self-will they, and not 
he, had reduced men to automata. 
Arminianism offered the “river gods” 
the choice of fulfilling their destiny as 
they pleased (which usually meant 
making as much profit as they could) : 
it left them torn between unintelligible, 
conflicting forces. “But what dignity 
or privilege is there,” cries Edwards, 
“in being given up to such a wild con- 
tingence as this. .. ?” It is a question 
with which every modern must grapple. 


Perhaps most difficult of all to com- 
prehend is Edwards’s History of Re- 
demption. It is hard to believe that the 
man who mastered Locke and Newton 
should have maintained such seeming- 
ly naive views about the course of his- 
tory and the end of the world. Yet the 

















concept of a “finishing state”—where 
all, in Edwards’s words, is spent “in 
finishing things off which before had 
been preparing, in summing things up, 
and bringing them to their issues”—is 
not alien to modern Protestantism. To- 
day we have insights on historical proc- 
esses beyond those of the eighteenth- 
century divines. Civilizations rise and 
pass, yet as time unfolds there are 
moments when inherent fallacies seem 
to be raveled out, and to stand self- 
revealed in a shattering light. There 
comes, quite literally, a day of judg- 
ment, of inevitable reckoning and 
accounting. 


Professor Miller’s study is extraordi- 
narily suggestive in its contribution to 
American history, for it casts much 
new light on the generation that pre- 
ceded the Revolution. It recreates an 
important chapter of our intellectual 
history. But beyond this, the book is 
important as a sign of what may be- 
come a new general interest in the 
theology of Protestantism. 

Modern Protestantism has been di- 
vided between a fundamentalism at 
war with science and a liberalism that 
is devoid of content and colored by 
secularism. The intelligent layman, 
conscious that he is the inheritor of a 
religious tradition which has somehow 
played a major role in the shaping of 
his world, usually has been unable to 
see what real relevance it can have for 
his day. 

Professor Miller toys in one passage 
with what might have happened had 
Edwards lived to carry on his work with 
his full vigor for another ten or twenty 
years. The faith which he could then 
have passed on, Miller says, would 
have been an orthodoxy oriented 
toward science, infused with a love of 
beauty, and articulately critical of the 
ethics of a materialist civilization. The 
work that was thus obscurely and im- 
perfectly outlined in the wilderness is, 
partly thanks to Professor Miller, still 
not beyond the hope of completion. 

—Aucust HECKSCHER 
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Gable’s Secrets—Pocket-Size 


GABLE’s SECRET MARRIAGE. By Louella Par- 
sons. 64 pp. New York: Dell. $0.15. 


Three weeks after the marriage of 
Clark Gable and Lady Sylvia Ashley 
Fairbanks Stanley (née Hawkes) last 
December 20, the Dell Publishing 
Company was on the stands with a 
handsomely illustrated and highly-in- 
formative little volume on the subject. 
The “love story . . . of an Ohio farm 
boy” and the daughter of a London 
innkeeper, who “married not one Brit- 
ish peer—but two,” is told by Miss Par- 
sons with both sympathy and under- 
standing. The marriage came as a 
surprise even to Miss Parsons, who is 
“not exactly slow to recognize a ro- 
mantic spark if it has been ignited.” 
The lovers “kept their big secret as 
quiet as it was humanly possible,” ex- 
cept that: “They had to tell Howard 
Strickling, not only because he is a close 
friend, but because he is also the head 
of MGM’s publicity department.” 
“Early Tuesday morning,” Miss Par- 
sons goes on, “a beaming Gable called 
for his bride at the beach house. 
‘Honey,’ he said, ‘we will have to use 
your car. Mine got sideswiped driving 
home from your house last night!’ 
They drove in the back seat, holding 
hands, completely engrossed with each 
other, while, in another car, came 
Howard, a cameraman, and a woman 
assistant from the MGM publicity de- 
partment.” Apparently the secret was 
still safe with the MGM publicity peo- 
ple as the couple proceeded to San Luis 
Obispo, the trick of driving in the back 
seat being well calculated to throw the 
hounds off the scent. “But the moment 
the best known actor in the world en- 
tered the French Clinic to take the 
health test . . . necessary for every Cali- 
fornia marriage, the jig was up!” 
Hurrying through a simple cere- 
mony, at which Mr. Strickling was best 
man, the couple set sail for a honey- 
moon in Hawaii. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Strickling took a plane for Honolulu, 
still striving to keep the nuptials out of 
the headlines, and to arrange for full 
picture coverage of the honeymoon. 
Miss Parsons, who seems to be the 
confidante of everyone in the film col- 


























ony who makes over $32.50 a week 
delves into the past of both bride and 
groom in her book. “Looking back over 
both their lives—at the great loves and 
equally great tragedies in them,” she 
is “sure that some stronger influence 
than we can explain mysteriously 
guides our lives.” Both had been mar- 
ried several times, and had dates “in 
the casual Hollywood way.” But ther 
had been only one Great Passion in 
each of their lives. 

Miss Parsons was astonished 
Mary Pickford, who was then the 
of Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., announced 
her decision to divorce him so that h 
would be free to pursue Lady Ashley 
“For the first time in my career I forg 
the ‘scoop’ right in my hands ang 
talked with Mary for an hour, trying 
argue her out of breaking up the royal 
home of Hollywood. .. . But MaryWa 
adamant. She felt her dignity and 
position as Mrs. Douglas Fairt 
called for definite action, so she 
me if I did not want to run the 
she would give it to someone else.” 

Miss Parsons ran it. 

“I happened to be at the party the 
night Clark met Carole Lombard,” 
Miss Parsons reveals, and “The next 
day, Carole telephoned and said, 
‘Well, I guess I’m in love again!’” 

Years passed. 

Stunned by the deaths of Fairbanks 
and Lombard, Sylvia and Clark had 
been playing the field in a desultory 
fashion. But now “some stronger it- 
fluence” has brought them together. 

Miss Parsons, who has devoted her 
self to sharing just such secrets as these ' 
in her newspaper columns, reaches 4 
new audience with this book, the fint 
printing of which numbered fou 
hundred thousand copies. The book's 
format, which bears a striking reset 
blance to that of Quick magazine, 
offers all sorts of possibilities to enter 
prising publishers. As one ent! usiastic 
Dell executive puts it, “the one-shot 
magazine formula is the quickest and 
the most profitable way of exploiting 
a personality in the news. Now that™ 
see how to do it, we could hand e thi 
like Rita Hayworth or even Ing 
Bergman.” —Rosert K. Pinoma 
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ate American election posters: “The head of 
the government is in the hands of the people.” 
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